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SPECIAL CoOLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car se “fe ice. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


AFTER the summer vacation the good house- 
keeper finds many items to be replenished, partic- 
ularly in the china and glass closets, and table 
china and glass mean more in the household than 
in former years, as more taste is displayed. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment presents a 
busy scene at this season, and their advertisement 
in another column indicates the scope of their lines. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB winter tours pro- 
vide unusual comforts for the California traveler. 
Each party travels on special time-schedules and 
in a palace vestibuled train with dining cars at- 
tached. In California the passenger can select his 
own place of sojourn and the route and time of 
return. Any one of three returning routes and 
humerous eastbound parties with special escort 
can be selected, the tickets being good until next 
July. A party will leave Boston, Tuesday, Nov. 17, 
and will be due in Southern California Nov. 21. 
On this train passengers can use regular one way 
or round trip tickets. A party on the same date 
leaves Boston under specialescort. Later California 
parties, Dec. 15, and in January, February and 
March. Send to Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
305 Washington Street, Boston, for a descriptive 
circular. It will be mailed free to a..y address. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Hastincs Co. 
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to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §@/"Se:d for 

Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 

Has RLest DELL FOUNDRY 
37 





a PEAL and a or BELLS 
it Coprer and Tin On" 

THR zs W. yANDUZEN COMPANY, 

Bocxere Beut Pounpar, Crsciwnatt, O. 


BEEELY 8 ¢ 00, 


WATERVLIE: 
West Troy, ¥ 


CHURCH BELLS stm 


“@cS8HANE BELL FOUNDRY-Baltimore.® é 


“tndividual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 — Street, 
w York, 


REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed |: 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pil grim Press 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF ey yg me = FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, 
pig vin, Treasurer; John G. ay Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and ‘subserip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph Bb. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. were on Choate, 
D. D. 7 corresponding tg AF Don O. Shelton, 
ciate ‘Secretary ; R. A. Beard, D. D., ” Congregational 
House, Boston, jeenterni Representative 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missious in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations ey be sent to either of the above 
offices, or ubbard, srepeutpe, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St. ‘New York C 

THE CONGREGATIONAL rotoou BUILDING SoOcIxTY. 
pide in aie, tt nase parso es. Rev. Charles 

Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 

‘ic. a, 4 Treasurer, 105 


C. H, Taintor, 151 

Washington Be Chicago Il. ; Rev. ‘a. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mas Rey. H. ikoff 

cM. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY finchnting 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academ: oe in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools tah and New ea Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corres ae Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 61 , 613 ngrexational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co gational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., pres’ dent; Geo. M. Hoynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missiona Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, _ 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary lite 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at yeauced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday soness and individuals go directly for mission- 
za, Work. A. Buncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 

F. J. Marat is New England Superintendent for 

this departinent. 
he Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim press. 

yublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 0 

ilgrim Series of Tesson Helps and Sunday School ~ 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reyuisites for churches and Sunday schovls, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


s, D. D.. 


ag omy 3; C Charles 
East 4 retary St., New York, N. Y. 


| Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children uf deceased 
ininisters. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal —— 
and bequests. : —w vg Rev. . Stimson, D. 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 1 D. D., Fourth Ave. Ra 
22d St., New York: Treasurer, Rev. bamuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secre 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, p. D., Hartford, t. 
BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorparane 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Soeat tal , Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Oston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all bations, 


“9 


| and supported mainly by the churches of New Eng 





Bequests should be made payabie to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 


individuals solicited. 


issitsiaiins = Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) me. the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PrLy, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches conneg ee or 
malpit su i in Massachusetts and in other States. 
— 61 epee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

8. Rice. Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Ke. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gacorpereted). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and sup rt of Eva neat Congregational 
Churches and — henge in Boston and its paren 
Henry E. Cobb. Pres. Kelsey, Treas. ; iH. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 anal Rg St, Boston. 


Women’: 's Canieicitions 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MI8®I0Ns, Room 704, Congrems- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 8s 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

Woman's HOME MISSIONARY Assuc Rory Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bo; 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston neg ood ~ a Society), 
Koom 601 Congregational Hou ba 2 rie 
51.00, ite. membership 430.0 00. "pies deat, Mf 

a, 13 A Cambridge, Mass. 
Mise G yrace Soren, 19 Greenville st., we bury , Mass. ; 
Py pe Secretary, rs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 
e View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


ili ed Societi 
Affiliat ies 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY —, oon circulates 
Evangelical a literature 155 languages at 


home and abro: co aon makes grauts 
to Sabbath schools, ols, Miaslons, 6 ag sallors. ete. ean. 


arer, 


ish, Lnm it an clalties. Dona- 
tions and Ay Soeen Louie: . Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D. ” Field 'See., 


F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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STALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 
le tay a 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Theo. L. Cu 


Bisho; 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pans ” 


y 
Frances E. Willard 
ay H. Somerset 
wee physi ens. and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuart a YounG Boy OvuGut To Know. 
Wwat a YounG MAN OuGut To Know. 
Wuata YounG Hussanp OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OuGHT To Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a Younc Girt Oucut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Woman OuGutT To Know. 
Wuat A YounG Wire OvuGut To Know. 
Wat a Woman OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 


4 NEW BOOKS. —“ Faces Toward the Light,” 
devotional (Stall). - ae por for spiritual 
quickening, fk ne “* Manhood’s Morning” 
(Conwell). book ‘of high ideals for yous men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity” (Drake), 
soc., net. ‘* Pastor’s Pocket Record ”’ (Stall), 


§oc., net. 
1064 Real Estate Trust 


Vir Publishing Co. jiat., Phitadelphia, Pa. 
New England Agents: 
The Palmer Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 














THE OTHER ROOM 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


“Studics in the resurrection of Christ, the 
resurrection of man, and the life everlasting.’ 
A book which wiil prove full of comfort to those who 
mourn the loss of dear friends —Omaha World-Herald. 
A book of rare consolation snd beautiful apigit. 

Boston Globe. 
Any reader of The Congregationalist can obtain 
a copy on eg rosa by sending a postal card to 
the Outlook Company, 287 4th Ave., New York 











HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOTN. 

4 Ashburton PIl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., : 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis ; San edee isco § 
Los — Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Saugor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For eee. , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
fom rg ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


" ConNKCTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFOR a a 
THEOLOGICAL 

SEMIN ARY 

MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “i! 


A superior preparatory school for bo 
oi aa + PALE OUR NS A. “pe Principal. 


Courses in Missions and Relig- 
lous a ¥ vith 70th year be = 
Sept. 30. {ress Prof. Jacobus. 


New Yorks, New YorRK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Prepara 
For Girls. courses. Large recreation pawomete 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 





"MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 
MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. 
Women. College Pre 
Beautiful situation. 


For Girls and Young 
tory and general courses. 
If, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charies. We refer 4 rmission to Rev. Howard A. 
page. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EORGE F. JEwWETT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal 
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MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN.— Reports 
promising for Big Game Seekers. Welcome again, 
October days! How eagerly your approach has been 
awaited! The atmosphere seems to work hypnotic 
charms. Already the thoughts and ca es of busi- 
ness haye been banished, and there is but one spot 
on this earth for the eager Nimrod. Hundreds are 
already journeying to the woods of Maine ; hun- 
<direds more are sitting around the smoking camp- 
fires, telling tales of woodland encounters, or in 
some cases weaving stories prompted by the sight 
of their hanging quarries ; but the vast army of in- 
vading sportsmen are just anticipating — and what 
anticipations! They are all impatient for their 1903 
erack at the deer and moose. Just look over this 
vast wilderness and picture, or try to picture, the 
hundreds of haunts where the deer and moose are 
herding, thoughtless of the impending fatality which 
is marked for them. The first place is the Rangeley 
region, named from the chain of lakes which are 
located here, and this is one of the most prolific 
hunting sections in all Maine. The altitude of this 
region makcs it an especially desirable haunt for 
the person seeking rest ; and the plenitude of deer 
assures success, if the hunter has any degree of 
skill. You will surely sight them, and then it’s up 
to you. If you are an experienced hunter, you 
know how to go about it ; if not, your guide will 
dlireet you, and you will learn your first lesson in the 
sport in which man, and also woman, finds health 
and recreation. Northeast of the Rangeleys is the 
Moosehead territory, around the silvery lakes 
where the campers and fishermen have been dally- 
ing all summer and watching the four-footed scam- 
perers, who, through familiarity, have bred, what 
now proves, a fatal contempt. Do just as you like 
here ; build your camp, go to the hotel, or seek out 
your last year’s resort. Oh, yes, there are some 
hotels in this region, and you are thus saved the 
trouble of roughing it. To the east of Greenville, 
which is the point of entry to the Moosehead terri- 
tory, is Mt. Katahdin, and around these pine and 
spruce lands the big fellows roam. This is a choice 
moose section, and every year hunters from as far 
west as California journey to this famous rendez- 
vous. South of Moosehead going to the west, 
toward the Rangeleys, is Bingham the central point 
for departure into the Dead River region, where the 
deer and moose find excellent feeding grounds. 
This country is always the meeting place for hunter 
and hunted. Caribou have been seen here, or at 
least in the Upper Kennebee region, whieh is ad- 
joining, but, unlike their brother moose, they are 
privileged to roam unmolested, as the protecting 
arm of the state of Maine guards them for a num- 
ber of years to come. Farther north is that famed 
section which holds the reeord for moose and deer 
shipment — the Bangor & Aroostook region. One 
needs only to look at last year’s shipment from this 
region, and the sportsman who yearns for a moose 
will go thither. Another region which is still un- 


known, even to the lumberman who has penetrated | 


into the thickest of the thickets in the pine wilder- 
ness, is the Washington County region. This terri- 
tory is infested with deer and moose, and something 
more trying, for if the sportsman has the nerve to 
tackle Bruin and beard him in his own domains, 
then seek the berry patches of Washington County. 
The law this year provides that all non-resident 
hunters shall, upon entering Maine, take out a 
license, if their quest is deer or moose. This is 
alone for the protection of the game, and these 
licenses ean be procured from the Fish and Game 
Commissioners at Augusta, Me., and at various 
other points. Should time allow, the forests of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where hundreds every 
year journey, will prove an alluring ground. Deer 
and moose are very numerous there, and good sport 
is positively assured. However, deer and moose 
are not the only quarry to be found in Maine — such 
delicacies as wild duck, ruffed grouse, woodcock, 
sandpipes, teal, gray duck, ete., and small game in 
any quantity. ° The Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
connects for all points in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, will send, upon receipt of two cents by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston, a delight- 
fully illustrated booklet containing a map and a full 
description of the game region of Maine and how to 
reach it. The title of this booklet is “ Fishing and 
Hunting.” 


THE past, present and future of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla are: It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 20-22, 1903. 
Arrangements have been made for special car 
party of the New England delegates leaving Boston 
at 4.30 Pp. M., Oct. 19, via Boston & Maine R. R. 
Reduced fares have been made. For sleeping car 


Space and other information write E. A. Watson, 
P. Agent, 260 Washington street, Boston, 
H. Gutterson, District Secretary. 


N. E. 
or G. 
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FALL BOOKS 


Selected from our list of new publications 
| Complete lists free for the asking 





After Prison—What? 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. Mrs. Booth’s book 

| is a plea for her “boys” into whose prison cells her 

sympathy and mimstrations have for many years 
brought cheer and hope. Cloth, net, 1.25. 


The Natural Way 
| in Moral Training 


| PATTERSON DU BOIS. Four Modes of Nurture. 
| The treatment covers all the great laws of education 
| without talking dry pedagogy and is workable because 


natural. Cloth, net, 81.25. 
Studies in the Art of 
Illustration 


AMOS R. WELLS. From the street, the market, the 
| office and the home Mr. Wells has gathered incidents 
and experiences that he applies with rare skill to the 


truths of the Gospel. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


Getting One’s Bearings 


ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. Under the singu- 
| larly happy title Dr. MeKenzie has grouped talk that 
| grips one’s thought and imagination with rare charm. 

Cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Unselfishness of God 


H. W. 8. (MRS. PEARSALL SMITH.) With the 
frankness of * The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, 
Mrs. Smith speaks of the everyday experiences and 
| thoughts common to all and yet seldom expressed. 

Cloth, net, $1.25. 


City Temple Sermons 


R. J. CAMPBELL, M. A. These sermons breathe a 
vividly optimistic manly faith. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Reproach of Christ 


W. J. DAWSON. Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis. 
Aside from the power of his thought, Mr. Dawson has 
a beauty of style and diction. Cloth, net, 1.00, 


The True Estimate of 
Life and How to Live 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Rey. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. “ There ishere a union 
| of deep spirituality, fervor, rugged common sense, clear- 
ness of insight.”—The Pacific. Cloth, gilt top, net, SOc. 


A Young Man’s 
Questions 


ROBERT E. SPEER. The subjects are not“ man of 
| straw” but the very life or death decisions that man- 
hood is compelled to give. Cloth, net $1.00. 


Hints for Lay Preachers 


Rev. F. B. MEYER. Out of his wide and varied ex- 
perience with all sorts of audiences, Mr. Meyer has 
“boiled down” the results of much observation. 

Cloth, net, 50¢, 


Side Lights on Immor- 
tality 


LEVI H. GILBERT. Practical Studies by the Editor of 
the * Western Christian Advocate.” Cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Bible and Modern 
Criticism 


Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. Singularly lucid in style, 
the argument is relieved with telling anecdotes. i 
Cloth, net, $1.50. 


Studies of Christian 
Character 
Work and Experience 


W. L. WATKINSON, D. D. “Overbrimming with lit- 
erary riches, which he used with exquisite taste for the 
illustration of truth and illumination of life.”’— Methodist 
Review. 2 vols., net, $2.00 set, 


Revival Addresses 


R. A. TORREY. A selection of addresses delivered tn 
an all around-the-world evangelistic tour. ‘ 
Cloth, net, $1.50. 


Methods of Bible Study 


GRIFFITH THOMAS, B.D. Dr. Thomas outlines a 
plan of study that will banish haziness and enable a 
student to concentrate his efforts on a liné of work that 
| cannot fail to produce definite results. Cloth, net, 50e, 


The Heart of 
'John Wesley’s Journal 


PERCY L. PARKER. Introduction by Hugh Price 
Hughes. Appreciation by Augustine Birrell. The “ Jour- 
| nal’ heretofore filled four volumes. 

Tilustrated, cloth, net, $1.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
Toronto, 27 Richmond St.W. London and Edinburgh 
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Suits and Jackets 
8 to *40 


Catalogue and 


Samples Free 


We Guarantee to ‘\ 
Fit You 


some 
How 


Ladies 
times ask us," 


cap you make per 
fect fitting war 
ments from meas 
urements sent by 
mail v’ The sys 
tem under which 
we make our wal 
ments is original 


and exclusive with 
us, and is eutirely 
different from that 
used by any other 
house We have 
had fifteen years 
experience in the 
making Of ladies 
varments fro 
measurements 
sent us b 
and we guara 
perfect satisfac 
tion. We empha 
size the 
points of the fiz 
ure and Cone 
the defects 
Our cutters 
trained according 


thoroughly 
We yvive 


have been 
ir own methods 


amd tailors 








careful attention to all the details which produce a 
really stylish garment. If you fear we cannot 
,ask your best dressed friend she is 





of our customers. 





s rly one 
We keep bo ready-made goods, but cut and make 
every garment lo order. We send frre our Catalogue 
illustrating and deseribing 126 beautiful styles of 
suits, skirts and cloaks, aud a large assortment of 
sainples from our stock of over 400 all-wool twa 
terials. We know we can fit but if a 
‘nt which we make you dees not give 
re sat sfaction, retu it promptly and 
we wll refand your money. 
OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES 
Tailore’ Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 


$12.00 to $35.00 


Visiting Dresse;, 
$4.00 to $20.00 


Handsome Skirts, 
Sty.ish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


Brides’ Traveling Dresses,*10 to*35 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States, 





Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire id you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cuitter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give It the same care and 
attention that it would have were it made uuder 
your personal supervision | your own dressmaker 

Catalogue and a large 5g Sherer of the newest 
samples wiil be by return mai Ask for 
new WIN'TI R < AT ALOGL E No. 52. Men 
tion whether you wish sam s for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the color ou desire amd we will send a 
full line exactl wl ul vu wish 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 anid 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Esta! 11 ear 





COLD FEET! 






Warm feet induce slee> The most 
pede ig you ever put toot into is 
es Farlan’s 
Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed ana 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece - lined 


knit fabric; 
tops beautifully emLroidered wi *t 4 s 
Dainty colorings. Send siz2 se 


'D 


TWO PAIRS POR 22¢.—PUSTPA'D 
Different sizesif desired. Foresenjanennt;c's tious 
McFARLAN MILlLo, 74 Harvey Av. Amsterdam, N.Y. 








DrsTIncrTivEty 


36: 22k GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpard. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN UO., Sew York and Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


ACENTS WANTED 


Record of Christian Work 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Write for particulars. 
Kast Northfield, Mass. 


To sec 
SU BSC RIPTIONS 
for our Magazine, the 


Liberal commission 
Record of Christian Work, 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Gidest in New England 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 





| nan, 
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twelve maps with index. 


with the Bible.” 








Religious Notices 


Relinious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., paldished under this heading at ten cents a line. 
Woman’s Board of Mis- 
cleven o'clock. 

No. 76 Wali 


tings of the 
weekly, at 


THE Friday me 
sions in Piigrim Hall, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
St.. New York. Incorporated April. 1833. Object: to 
tioprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes Lemperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad. provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 


publishes the Saidor’s Mayazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Bout 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct lo 
the main office of the society at New Yor! 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, 
Rev. W. Co Sirirt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION is to be held 
in the Plymouth Con: greg ational Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 20. 21, 22. 903, President Washington 
Gladden, LL. D., presiding. 

Executive Committee's report presented by the Chair- 
Mr. Charles A. Hull, Tuesday afternoon. 

Aunual sermon by Rev. Philip 8. Moxom, D. D., 
day evening. 

Phree important sessions will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday each. Prominent speakers will discuss prob- 
lems of national and world-wide importance. 

Messages from the Mission Fields of the Association, 
now reaching from Porto Rico tu Alaska, will be pre- 
sented 

No Missionary nor Christian convention is of gre¢ 
importance than the Annual Meeting of the Americ 
Missionary Association 

The aud citizens of Cleveland offer large 
hospitality. The following committees through their 
charmen will give attention to any correspondence 
directed to them 

General Committee, 


President. 
Treasurer. 


ANNUAI 


Tues- 














churches 


Rey. ©. W. Carroll, D. D.. Chair- 


man, 48 Brooktield Street; Entertainment Committee, 
Mr. B. F. Whittnan, Chairman, 124% Euclid Avenue ; 
Transportation © ommnittee, Mr. A. J. Smith, Chairman, 


s. R.R.: Advertising Committee, Rev F 

Swartz, Chairman, 27 Northfield Street, East Cle vel: and. 
Each contributing church, local conferen e and state 

association have right of representation by two dele 


L. 8S. & M. 








gates. The pastor of each church is also a delegi 
er officio. Life members are also delegates. If not ¢ 
ready elected, these delegates shouk d be elected at 


and receive proper certificate 





ee all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo! 
Records and Requisites, no mnaiter when pub 
lished, to the Congregationa! Bovukstores a1 
fhoston or Chicage 


send 


THE ONLY “HELPS’’ 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Containing Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its pee, 
its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs... 


bined Concordance combines : 
Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list. 
A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 


The Interior says: ‘The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS WELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


m= 
Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture ener 


The Bible Atlas has 











Subscribers’ Wants 


this heading, nol exceeding five lines (eight 


Notices under 
words to the line), cost saoscrivers filly cents cach inser 
Additional lines ten cents cach per insertion. 


tion. 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Wanted. By young business woman desiring a quiet 
home, a position as companion or secretary. Willing to 
make herself generally usetui and wall live in the country 
if desired, Can furnish first-class references, Address 
Miss L., 42, care of The (% a tionalist 


ngre 


ced lady teacher who has had op 
portunity during a long residence in France te become 
thoroughly familiar with the language wishes private 
supils in vicinity of Bostop. Pupils taught to converse 
row first lesson. Would also tutor in other branches. 
Has been very successful with backward and nervous 


An experie 





pupils. Best references. Terms reasonable. Address 
A., 41, care of The Congrevationalist. 
Art Lovers are invited to be-ome Patrons of the 


new magazine of art, the cle tican Connoissens, 

(The most promising ventare of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body of 
friends and patrons of the arts will wish it weil. — Boston 
Transcript.) 

Send four cents in postage for specimen illustrations 
which include fine reproductions of St. Louis Exposition 
sculpture. 

Address 
New York 


A Beautiful Gravuer Portrait 


American Connoisseur Co., 481 Fifth Ave., 





~Oxitl... 
Of Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Lowell, 
Elliot. Longfeliow, Whittier, sent by maii, 


25 cents each. Write for estimate on framing 


Ghe Art Shop 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


lnExcelsis 





Published by 
TheCentury CoNY. 


Recognized as the 
Standard Hymn Book 
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When Your Policy is Issued by this Company 
oe _ You Know That its Payment is Guaranteed by 


One of the Strongest Life 
|| Insurance Companies of the World |f 











- || THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. oF america | [ 
Se JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. ‘Write for Information, Dept. 5 HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. g 
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Event and Comment 


Phillips Brooks once wrote 
of Boston: ‘‘The autumn 
is the real springtime of the town. For 
in our city life we have changed the feel- 
ing of the seasons.’’ The season has be- 
come very short for a considerable pro- 
portion of the people in our churches. 
We note that even yet many of the 
houses in our principal residential streets 
have their front windows boarded up. 
But for the few months now before the 
next flitting comes these residents must 
do all their Christian work for the year 
in the churches to which they belong. 
Let not that service be pushed aside by 
social demands or literary privileges. 
We are persuaded that Christ is first 
still in the hearts of many of his dis- 
ciples whose minds are distracted by 
many claims. When these claims are 
most insistent, remember that he said, 
“Seek ye first his kingdom and right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’? Remember, too, that 
by far the larger number of his disciples 
stay at their posts, with only a_ brief 
interval of rest and change, all through 
the year. If they find you are absorbed 
in what the Gentiles seek after during 
your short period of town life, your half- 
heartedness in Christian work, your ab- 
sence from many of the services of the 
church will discourage them. 


Work for Today 


The Advance has gath- 
Is Union Desirable 4 req expressions of opin- 
and Feasible ‘ ‘ P 

ion from thirty leading 
Congregational ministers concerning the 
union of the Congregational, Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren denomi- 
nations. With two or three exceptions 
union is regarded as desirable and fea- 
sible. Several favor federation as a first 
step, believing that better acquaintance 
is necessary as preliminary to successful 
organic union. Some believe the time is 
ripe already for organic union. ‘‘ Less 
than that, at this stage, would seem to 
me a kind of failure,’ said Pres. H. C. 
King of Oberlin. Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie said, ‘‘I think it should be organic; 
otherwise there is no serious change from 
the present method.’’ So say Drs. Wal- 
lace Nutting of Providence and C. M. 
Sheldon of Topeka, Judson Titsworth of 
Milwaukee and Henry Faville of La 
Crosse. Dr. A. H. Bradford said, ‘‘I pre- 
sume that in this case federation will pre- 
ceed unity. I believe that Providence 
has directed this movement so far, and I 
have great hopes that the proposed union 
in the not distant future may be con- 
summated.’’ With this sentiment agree 
Drs. Cadman and Waters of Brooklyn, 
Boynton of Detroit, Barton of Oak Park, 
Eaton of Beloit, Burnham and Patton of 


St. Louis, Slocum of Colorado, Brown of 
Oakland and most of the others. The 
general desire, earnest and expectant, is 
for as close a union as shall be acceptable 
to all and manifestly to the advantage of 
all. ‘‘Let each party think of the cause 
rather than of itself,’’ said Dr. McKenzie, 
‘and the work is done.’’ We are per- 
suaded that interest in this movement is 
increasing, that the more it is considered 
the greater its importance appears, and 
that the views of these brethren repre- 
sent those of the large majority of our 
denomination, so far as their views are yet 
formed. They believe that union is desir- 
able and feasible, while they will seek with 
patience and wisdom the best ways so to 
bring it about that it will result in per- 
manence and the greatest usefulness. 


Committees represent- 
rate ane Church ing the Presbyterian 

North and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian churches met in 
St. Louis, Sept. 30. The report of their 
proceedings reads much like that of the 
committees of Congregationalists and 
other denominations which met in Pitts- 
burg last April. The social fellowship 
quickly developed a warm sense of broth- 
erhood which brought about united prayer 
for guidance and increasing confidence 
that a way would be found to bring the 
two bodies into one. The discussion of 
federation, which at first seemed to be 
most teasible, soon led to the unanimous 
feeling that organic union should be 
sought. Proposals were made by each 
committee, discussed and modified till it 
became evident that more time was re- 
quired to complete details than could be 
had at one meeting. Both parties con- 
curred in a plan to be submitted to a sub- 
committee which will report to a meeting 
of the general committees to be held a 
few weeks hence, when it is expected 
that a basis of union will be agreed on, to 
be submitted to the two Assemblies next 
May. The chairman of the committees 
issued an announcement expressing their 
‘confident hope that within a few years 
reunion may be accomplished in a man- 
ner wholly creditable to both churches 
and honoring to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


The preliminary pro- 
par Slr F gram of the convention 

at Brockton, Oct, 20-22, 
announces much that is practical in 
method, informing reports from the de- 
partment secretaries and addresses by 
well-known leaders in the Sunday school 
world. The preparation service will be 
conducted by Dr. F. E. Clark and the 
children’s hour offers an opportunity to 


hear Mrs. M. F. Bryner and Miss Lucy 
G. Stock. Such topics as The Sunday 
School a Soul Winner, by Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
but; The Supreme End Sought in Reli- 
gious Education, by Drs. 8. H. Woodrow 
and D. N. Beach; and The Historical 
Value of the Old Testament, by Dr. E. 
D. Burr are among the more prominent 
subjects. The college conference occurs 
on Thursday afternoon. The three lar- 
ger Congregational churches and the 
Methodist church are to be used. Simul- 
taneous sessions will be held each even- 
ing. On Friday an excursion to Plym- 
outh will attract many delegates. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the 
Atlantic, gives a charac- 
ter study of Henry Ward Beecher, which 
whets the appetite for the biography of 
Beecher by him soon to come from the 
press. While it is valuable for its side- 
lights on the greatness of Mr. Beecher’s 
moral and spiritual nature, it is particu- 
larly effective in its analysis of his ora- 
tory as it varied from that of Webster, 
Phillips, Sumner, Curtis, Gough, Glad- 
stone, Finney, Storrs and Brooks, all of 
whom Dr. Abbott has heard, and upon 
whom he also comments discriminatingly. 
Dr. Storrs’s wealth of rhetoric is set off in 
the phrase, “ By the more than Oriental 
glory of his embroidered fabric.’’ ‘* Dr. 
Storrs,’’ Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘drew his il- 
lustrations from books, Mr. Beecher 
from life; Dr. Storrs was more rhetor- 
ical, Mr. Beecher more colloquial; Dr. 
Storrs more artistic but sometimes arti- 
ficial, Mr. Beecher more spontaneous but 
also more uneven; after hearing Dr. 
Storrs the people went away admiring 
the address; after hearing Mr. Beecher 
they went away discussing the theme.” 
Dr. Abbott thinks that Phillips Brooks 
was the greater preacher, and Beecher the 
greater orator. ‘‘ It was his spiritual life 
which made Phillips Brooks the orator; 
Mr. Beecher would have been the great 
orator though he had lacked spiritual 
life.”’ 


Abbott on Beecher 


The Turkish minister at 
Washington has com- 
plained that the trou- 
bles in his country are caused by Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey who are 
inciting. insurrection against the gov- 
ernment. Rev. Edward B. Haskell of 
Salonica answers the charge effectively 
in an open letter to him in the Outlook. 
Mr. Haskell reminds Chexil Bey that no 
missionaries were in Greece before 1830, 
nor in Crete previous to the insurrection 
in that country, and that there are no 
missionaries now in Servia, and he asks 
pertinently what caused the outbreaks 


Missionaries Not 
Political Agitators 
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in these countries against Turkey. By 
citing a few typical instances of injustice 
and brutal physical torture inflicted by 
Turkish officials on innocent persons Mr. 
Haskell suggests the trouble and the 
remedy for the disorders in that coun- 
try. He then says that within the last 
two years the Turkish Government has 
granted certain privileges and immuni- 
ties to the religious and educational in- 
stitutions of every great nation in the 
world except the United States, and that 
to the request of that country for like 
treatment Turkey is replying with eva- 
sion and postponement. Chekil Bey does 
not improve the strained conditions be- 
tween the two countries by slandering 
American missionaries. An honorable 
response to the reasonable requests of 
the United States would be quickly fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can warships from the harbor of Beirut 
and the occasion for complaint against 
missionaries would end. 


According to a report 
in the London Sunday 
School Chronicle of an 
address by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan to 
the Tollington Park Church, of which he 
was formerly a pastor, he has not a high 
idea of newspapers in this country. They 
are, he said, smart, unreliable and abso- 
lutely sensational. He did not think 
there were any religious journals in 
America to compare with some he could 
mention on the other side of the water. 
He could not understand how it was that 
American magazines were the finest in 
the world, while the newspapers were 
among the poorest. Possibly Dr. Morgan 
made some more discriminating criticisms 
which were not caught by the British re- 
porter, But he gave an illustration to 
support the reason for his view, which 
partially justifies his wholesale condem- 
nation. He said he had been preaching 
on the death of Christ 


Campbell Morgan on 
American Journalism 


and, in introducing his topic, he characterized 
the death of Christ as a moral mystery, and said 
that in the presence of the death of the Christ 
he must become either an infidel or a believer. 
Then he went on to expound his reasons. 
Next morning, the first thing that caught his 
eye on the newspaper bills in striking head- 
lines was: ‘“‘ Dr. Campbell Morgan Puzzled 
about the Death of Christ. Says there is a 
Moral Mystery in it. It makes him an In- 
fidel.’””, The reporter had picked out the open- 
ing sentences and used them without any ref- 
erence to the context. ‘‘ I have been receiving 
letters ever since,” said Dr. Morgan, ‘“ ex- 
plaining the death of Christ, from all denomi- 
nations and religious sects.’’ 


However the battle in 
ae — Great Britain over Pro- 

tection or Free Trade 
turns out, the Free Churchmen who are 
banded together to defeat sectarian edu- 
cation at public expense stand to win. 
If a Liberal Ministry is returned, as 
seems likely, the Liberal leaders stand 
pledged to amend the Education Act in 
accordance with the Free Church de- 


mand; if Mr. Chamberlain were to win 
and make a Cabinet he would dominate 
it; and it is well known that he has had 
no sympathy with Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour in their deal with the An- 
glican clergy. 
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ONE oi Philadelphia school teach- 
cols and ers not only are underpaid, 
as ad but they have to submit to 
plundering by city officials and politicians, 
who make merchandise of positions on the 
teaching staff. Two men guilty of such 
venality have just been sentenced by the 
courts to stiff punishment, and this may 
be the turning of the tide. Strong efforts 
also are being made to procure better pay 
for the teachers. Recent disclosures in 
Kansas City show that school teachers 
there have had to pay for their appoint- 
ments. Our national vice of ‘“‘graft’’ stops 
at nothing. In Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Cooley is trying the effects of pub- 
licity in preventing ‘pull’? from having 
influence on appointment to the teaching 
force. The names of teachers and those 
who recommend them for advancement 
for reasons other than merit are being 
published in the daily papers, and all cor- 
respondence is at once being turned over 
to the committee of school management 
of the Board of Education. It is this at- 
tack of the venal upon our public school 
system in so many of our cities which 
causes most pessimism in certain quarters. 
The ways of approach are infinite, and 
everything from purchase of text-books to 
appointment of teachers and principals 
seems to be a fair mark for “‘graft.”’ 


Indictment of twenty-three 
men and women, officials 
and citizens who have prof- 
ited by “graft’’ in connection with ad- 
ministration of the Federal postal serv- 
ice, and forced resignations of men who 
while not guilty of stealing have been 
culpably negligent in such important po- 
sitions as auditor show that the probe 
wielded by Messrs. sonaparte and Reno, 
who were specially commissioned by the 
President to use it, is getting at the bot- 
tom of the scandal in the postal service ; 
and it also shows that no political ‘‘ pull”’ 
is being allowed to stand in the way of 
reform. 


Postal Depart- 
ment Scandals 


President Roosevelt 

thas taken a position at 
last which would better have been taken 
long ago. In nominating a United States 
district attorney for the District of Dela- 
ware he has refused to consider the ex- 
pressed desires of Mr. Addicks and his 
faction, and has named a man who, so 
far as he is identified with any faction 
in the state, is hostile to Mr. Addicks 
and all the venality he fosters in Repub- 
lican politics and in state affairs. 


Addicksism Spurned 


Full details of the 
methods employed to 
finance the United 
States Shipbuilding Company are not yet 
before the public, but the testimony at 
hand as we go to press makes it easy to 
understand why ‘industrial stocks ”’ are 
sagging in the markets and why reputa- 
tions are trembling in the balance. The 
investing public’s fate seems never to have 
been considered by the ‘‘ promoters.”’ 
Their effort seems to have been to foist 
on the gullible public as much ‘paper”’ 
representing nothing but “wind and 
water”’ as they might absorb. But this 
particular creature of “high finance” 
was doomed to a short life because of the 
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bitter experience of the public with pred- 
ecessors similarly conceived. Contem- 
plating the wreckage of this corporation, 
of the Lake Superior Consolidated Com- 
pany and of so many other corporations 
during the past year or two, and the 
suffering that has come to homes and 
churches because of the reckless and un- 
sound methods employed, is it at all 
strange that Judge Grosscup of the United 
States Cireuit Court, Chicago, should say, 
as he did last week addressing men of 
affairs there, that ‘‘already our industrial 
pathway is strewn with the wrecks of 
structures thus set up, and all about them 
bleach the bones of the victims who gave 
them their confidence. These men and 
their works I hate. They bring nothing 
to humanity but suffering and leave noth- 
ing to mankind but disgrace. To lend 
them the seal of the Government is, in 
essence and effect, to incorporate dishon- , 
esty.” Continuing Judge Grosscup said: 


It (present methods of incorporation) is 

nothing less than public policy favoring high 
prices and oppression: for where there be the 
necessity to declare dividends on the creations 
of imagination, a means will be found. Itisa 
public policy that breeds distrust of every kind 
of corporation—a distrust extending to the 
honest as well as to the dishonest. It over- 
shadows every form of legitimate enterprise 
with the darkening clouds of universal sus- 
picion. 
He therefore pleaded for much stricter 
supervision of corporations by Govern- 
ment. Thus only ‘will the Government 
be saved the scandal of putting its stamp 
upon enterprises that in many cases call 
immediately thereafter for prosecution as 
schemes to defraud.”’ 


Arguments before the tri- 
The Arbitrament jin] assembled in Lon- 
of Reason 

don to hear the cases of 
the United States and Great Britain rel- 
ative to the Alaska boundary dispute 
closed last week. Judges and attorneys 
have carried the proceeding through with 
dignity and amity, and if the court so 
evenly divided passes upon the matter 
with any degree of unanimity it will be 
a marked victory for the principle of ar- 
bitration. Well authenticated reports in- 
timate that ere this week is done France 
and Great Britain will have signed a 
treaty by which divisive issues long pend- 
ing between them will be put out to arbi- 
tration, and future issues arising will be 
settled in the same way. Edward VII. 
and President Loubet unquestionably 
have had more to do with making this 
possible than any other two men; but 
the initiative lies with that group of 
friends of peace and arbitration in the 
French national legislature who recently 
visited the British House of Commons 
and dined and conferred with friends of 
peace there. Argument at The Hague 
Tribunal on the issues between Venezu- © 
ela on the one hand and Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy on the other is proceed- 
ing. Hon. Wayne McVeagh, who acted 
for a time as Venezuela’s counsel in the 
matter, returns to this country with 
glowing accounts of the dignity of the 
court, the stability of its foundation and 
the results which will flow from it as the 
years go by. The visit of the king and 
queen of Italy to Paris is a sign of grow- 
ing amity between Powers once so friendly 
and for a long time at odds. 
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es waka Up to date our interest as a 
wits Chine nation in the Manchurian 

question has been to preserve 
an ‘‘open door”’ for trade, and the treaty 
signed at Shanghai last week opens to us 
the cities of Moukden and Antung, the 
former the capital of Sheng Ching prov- 
ince, and the latter a port on the Yalu 
River. China, so far as she is able to 
control Manchuria, has decreed this, but 
the issue of course is, What will Russia 
do, now that it is conclusively apparent 
that she has not the slightest intention of 
retreating from Manchuria? Of course 
China would not have dared to go thus 
far without Russia’s assent; but it may 
be only temporary. Other clauses of the 
treaty signed on the 8th are of extreme 
importance to traders in those portions 
of China where her rule is something 
more than nominal—notably the abolition 
of likin dues, i. ¢., the present system of 
levying dues upon goods in transit. Of 
course for the churches of this country 


~ the important section of the treaty is 


Article XIV., which insures to Christians, 
native and foreign, free exercise of what- 
ever religion they please to hold, and 
assures them of protection against the 
injustice of native officials. At the same 
time, the position which France has 
forced China to take is not followed, and 
there is no claim that either native Chris- 
tians or the missionaries shall be removed 
from the native judges’ jurisdiction. The 
missionaries secure a long sought for 
right, viz., that of renting and leasing in 
perpetuity such properties as their re- 
spective societies may need in all parts of 
the empire. 


ili ial iad Never during the years 
ane sussia that have intervened 
ne since Russia thwarted 
Japan’s legitimate ambition after the 
war with China has war between Russia 
and Japan seemed as near as at this mo- 
ment. If war is avoided it will be be- 
cause France and Great Britain bringing 
pressure to bear upon Russia and Japan 
have, for a time at least, postponed a con- 
flict which many think inevitable sooner 
or later, or because the elder statesmen 
of Japan and the Mikado have been strong 
enough to resist the rising popular wrath 
of Japan at Russia’s forcing of the issue 
with respect to Korean autonomy and 
Japan’s declared predominant interest in 
Korea, Russia’s breaking of her pledges 
with respect to Manchuria does not sur- 
prise the world—that is her custom. She 
is utterly faithless, and should be treated 
hereafter by American and British diplo- 
mats and responsible executive officials 
as if she were devoid of Gecidental stand- 
ards of right. We doubt whether Japan- 
ese statesmen are much surprised at per- 
manent Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
nor would they think it necessary to go to 
war with her on that issue. But Russian 
absorption or domination of Korea is 
quite another matter. Russian diplomats 
have looked Europe over and have deter- 
mined that never may conditions again 
so favor Russian assertion of intention 
with respect to Northern Asia. Japan 
finds herself without an ally willing to 
give more than moral aid. China, which 
might join in repulsion of the Slav, is im- 
potent. Russia of course at bottom has 
something more than acquisition of de- 
sirable territory in mind; by breaking 


Japan and humiliating her Russia hopes 
to assure Caucasian rather than Mongo- 
lian domination of China. Germany will 
aid her in this. 


Honor Edwards’s Memory 


The observance of the bi-centenary of 
the birth of Jonathan Edwards has 
brought before the American people an 
almost forgotten figure, in many respects 
the most stately and impressive in their 
whole history. It is like the discovery of 
a forgotten treasure whose value is newly 
appraised. It is not only through ad- 
dresses made in the institutions of learn- 
ing with which his name is associated, 
such as Yale and Andover and Hartford, 
and in the places where he lived—Wind- 
sor and Northampton and Stockbridge— 
but through articles in the religious and 
secular press, through sermons and 
speeches, that a hero of other days comes 
into view, and wins a greater meed of 
praise than he received during his life- 
time. 

‘*Far the highest name which the new 
world has to boast of,’’ said Thomas Chal- 
mers. ‘‘He ranks with the brightest lu- 
minaries of the Christian Church, not ex- 
cluding any century or any age since the 
apostolic,’’ said Robert Hall. ‘‘ His power 
of subtle argument, perhaps unmatched, 
certainly unsurpassed among men,” said 
Sir James Mackintosh. ‘‘It may be ques- 
tioned whether the world can furnish a 
more signal example of the results of soli- 
tary thought,’’ said Pres. Mark Hopkins. 
‘*We can be sure that his name is among 
the kings ; we cannot be sure that another 
name in our whole history is there,’’ 
says Dr. George A. Gordon. Princeton 
University has written above his dust 
that he is ‘‘second to no mortal man.” 
Yale bears on one of her chapel windows 
the testimony that he was ‘‘a philosopher 
of sacred things who moves the admira- 
tion of the ages.”’ 

The most recent opinion of those who 
best know American history confirms this 
testimony. When the vote was taken 
three years ago on candidates for the Hall 
of Fame, Edwards stood first in the list of 
American theologians, and his strength 
was not only in New England, which was 
his home, but in the Southern and West- 
ern states. His admirers were more 
equally distributed than those of any of 
his competitors. Now comes the proces- 
cession of orators, journalists and review- 
ers to celebrate his birth, and while they 
unanimously set aside many of his theo- 
logical conclusions, they without a dis- 
cordant voice award to Edwards the high- 
est place among American thinkers and a 
rank unsurpassed for nobility of character 
and saintliness of life. 

Yet of what great American are there 
so few tokens to remind men even that 
he existed as of Edwards? Where is 
there any statue to his honor? Only two 
churches in the United States bear his 
name. Scarcely a trace of him is found 
at South Windsor, Ct., where he was 
born. The few relics associated with him 
at Northampton and Stockbridge have 
until recently been unknown to many of 
the residents of those towns. So far as 
obtainable we have gathered into a re- 
cent number of The Congregationalist pic- 
tures and accounts of most of the locali- 
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ties and articles that survive with which 
he is known to have had to do in his life- 
time. 

If Jonathan Edwards had lived in Scot- 
land or England, the towns in which he 
was born and had lived would be visited 
by tourists from every land. If he had 
lived in Italy or Russia these places 
would be marked by shrines bearing his 
name, and the paths to them would be 
worn by the feet of pilgrims, and the pop- 
ular story of his life with choice selec- 
tions from his writings would be in the 
hands of the people. It will be a great 
misfortune if this revived interest in 
Edwards shall be allowed to die with 
nothing further done to popularize the 
man and his thought and to preserve 
by appropriate monuments among the 
American people the memory of one of 
the greatest of her sons. 


Popular Ignorance of the Bible 


This is to be a theme of discussion at 
one of our State Association meetings this 
month, and we are asked to state its 
causes and cure. It is only as compared 
with the estimate by Christians of the 
importance of knowing the Bible that the 
people can be said to be ignorant of it. 
No other book is so generally read in this 
country. More copies of it are in exist- 
ence and in a greater variety of editions 
than of any other volume, and the issues 
of it from the press are annually in- 
creasing. The output of the British and 
American Bible Societies alone last year 
amounted to nearly 7,000,000. No other 
book compares with it in the place it oc- 
cupies in the literature of the English 
language. The commentaries on it alone 
published each year, to say nothing of 
treatises based on its teachings, would 
fill the greatest warehouses, while popu- 
lar editions of expositions of portions of 
it are sent forth by millions. It is in evi- 
dence in sermons, songs and stories. A 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember gives a long list of popular novels 
whose titles were suggested by Biblical 
phrases or incidents. It even furnishes 
themes for popular plays, some of which 
are already announced by theatrical man- 
agers for the coming season. When pop- 
ular ignorance of the Bible is spoken of, 
the phrase requires to be explained. 

Yet beyond question the language of 
the Bible is less familiar to the present 
than to the last generation. Its phrases 
are more seldom quoted in fiction and in 
popular addresses, They are used far less 
frequently to support and give authority 
to statements of religiousdoctrine. Prob- 
ably the ideas of the Bible are less widely 
known than formerly. At any rate, the 
religious ideas and moral precepts which 
most influence conduct today are less 
commonly associated with the Bible. 

The reasons for this decline of popular 
knowledge of the Bible are various. Most 
potent, perhaps, is the systematic opposi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church 
against its use in the public schools and 
against its popular use anywhere except 
as interpreted by teachers authorized by 
that church. The absorption of the 
people in present affairs, changed and 
changing. conceptions of the relative 
value of the present and the future life, 
the weakening of the authority of long 
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accepted interpretations of the Bible be- 
cause of newly discovered facts concern- 
ing its origin and history and concerning 
man and the universe, the confusion 
of these facts with speculations con- 
nected with them, the uncertainty coin- 
cident with the reconstruction of theol- 
ogy in its adjustment to new knowledge, 
together with the decay of family life 
and the falling off of attendance on pub- 
lie worship are among the foremost rea- 
sons for the decline of popular interest in 
the Bible. 

The cure for this condition cannot be 
temporary, for the causes of it extend 
back through more than one generation. 
There must be fearless, reverent accept- 
ance of well-established facts concerning 
it by those who assume to be religious 
teachers. Parents in Christian families 
must be persuaded to accept their respon- 
sibilities for family worship and religious 
instruction. The churches must increase 
their systematic and united efforts to 
gather the children and youth into Sun- 
day schools and to teach the Bible to 
them intelligently. Pastors must be men 
trained to be masters of church schools 
and teachers of teachers. The Bible 
must be placed within the reach of all, 
especially the millions of immigrants who 


have never been trained in their own 
homes to read it. This is an important 
work of the Bible Society. The fact 


must receive general recognition that re- 
ligion is an essential element of eduea- 
tion and educators must co-operate to 
give to it its proper place in our systems 
of common school and higher education. 

There are encouraging signs of a revival 
of popular interest in the study of the 
Bible. The conviction appears to be 
growing that the knowledge of its truths 
is essential to civic freedom no less than 
to holy living. More thorough aequaint- 
ance with the Bible as the treasure house 
containing what men need in order to 
realize the true end of life will lead to aec- 
ceptance of its authority as the supreme 
literature which records the mind and 
will of God. 


For World-Peace 


Several recent events in Europe make 
it possible that the movement for the 
permanent peace of mankind will receive 
an impulse which will be felt  through- 
Christendom. Three gatherings of 
world-wide importance made September 
notable. The Inter-Parliamentary Union 
opened its session in the palace of the 
Austrian parliament Sept. 7. This body, 
made up of members of different par- 
liamentary bodies seeks to promote in- 
ternational by means of arbitra- 
tion. Prominent members of the French 
and British parliamentary bodies, the ar- 
bitration groups, so called, and of other 
parliaments of Europe, have met for 
to promote international parlia- 
mentary action for arbitration. It is 
gratifying to note that the American 
member— Congressman Bartholdt— has 
secured the promise that the next session 
shall be held at St. Louis next summer, 
provided the official invitation comes 
through the President or Congress. 

Next in order was the twelfth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress at Rouen, Sept. 
Reports upon the condition of 
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peace 
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the great nations relative to peace and 
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It goes much further than any project 


arbitration were presented, conditions 
likely to provoke war were discussed, 
arrest of armaments was favored, dis- 
cussion of the right of legitimate defense 
occurred, and the ‘freedom of the air”’ 
was considered, to see if the air may not 
have an exemption from fighting ma- 
chines which is not accorded to land or 
water. 

Third in this important list was the 
twenty-first conference of the interna- 
tional Law Association in Antwerp, Sept. 
29—Oct. 2. The large proportion of four 
Americans read papers at this confer- 
ence. Le Roy Parker of Buffalo spoke 
of international treatment of anarchism ; 
Professor Gregory of Iowa University 
discussed jurisdiction over foreign ships 
in territorial waters, Frederic Cunning- 
ham of Boston read a paper on the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctiine to in- 
ternational arbitration; and Rey. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston spoke 
on A Regular International Advisory 
Congress. Such a congress is the object 
of a petition which the American Peace 
Society presented to the last session of 
the Massachusetts legislature. The reso- 
lution based upon the petition was 
adopted unanimously by the House and 
Senate. Both of the Massachusetts. sen- 
ators, some of her representatives in 
Congress, senators and representatives 
from other states and prominent business 
men have signified their approval. 

This activity is preliminary to an or- 
ganized effort before Congress next win- 
ter to secure the adoption of the neces- 
sary resolution authorizing the President 
to invite the nations to the meeting sug- 
gested in the resolution which passed the 
Massachusetts legislature. Such favor 
has been shown to this object and the 
reasons to be urged against it are believed 
to be so easy of suflicient reply, that it is 
hoped with some confidence that the e7- 
fort at Washington will be successful. 

It is true that this is an era when there 
is more than the usual amount of vio- 
lence in the world. The outlook in Eu- 
rope is dark. Crimes of violence are fre- 
quent in our own country. There seems 
to be more of the old spirit of foree and 
less of the spirit of fraternity and tolera- 
tion than filled the world after the estab- 
lishment of the great American republic 
brought new aspirations to the oppressed 
wherever the good news was carried. 
But this work for.the peace of the world 
is sure to advance, and to succeed in the 
long run, if there is any vital foree in 
Christianity. 

The record of progress toward univer- 
sal peace is much more encouraging than 
is realized by those who have no faith in 
it. The list of international congresses 
and conferences held during the last half 
century is in itself highly encouraging. 
Since 1864, or just before the end of our 
Civil War, over twenty-five of these in- 
ternational gatherings have been held—a 
frequency which proves how rapidly the 
international business of the world is in- 
creasing. 

It is no small thing that this proposi- 
tion for an ‘international advisory con- 
gress ”’ or “‘ world-legislature ’’ had a place 
in the program of a body of such high 
standing as the International Law Asso- 
ciation. By this means the mighty and 
humane idea has been presented with pres- 
tige to the nations of the civilized world. 


_is really a school. 
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for arbitration alone. It proposes to 
bring mankind into its organic relation 
as a whole and by the promotion of 
organic relations to establish that friend- 
ship and interaction which will secure 
world-peace without the necessity of any 
court of arbitration. 

Such a proposition as this may be 
realized within a future near enough to 
be shared by men now living. Inter- 
national events have moved _ rapidly 
under the impulse of modern intercom- 
munication and the increasing convic- 
tion of the needlessness, as well as the 
horror, of war. At the St. Louis expo- 
sition, next year, will be held different 
international conferences and congresses. 
Science and business will have their world- 
wide fraternization. Political world-re- 
lationships might be promoted there as 
well as the friendships of science or busi- 
The United States ought to take 
the lead in this movement for world- 
organization. It has been presented to 
the world at the Antwerp conference 
by a representative of our country and 
it is to be hoped that public sentiment 
here will so strongly support the move- 
ment that it will produce a general fav- 
orable response from the other nations. 


ness, 


The Defects of the Church as 
Specified by Outsiders 


Criticisms of Christ are few indeed, but 
it is the breath of life to thousands of 
unbelievers to find fault with Christ’s 
Church. Sometimes it is an easy way of 
masking their own uneasiness of con- 
science ; sometimes it is the alirection of 
a mere foolish habit of querulous scold- 
ing at a conspicuous mark; often it is 
impatience with the apparent shortcom- 
ings of an instrument which is manifestly 
designed to accomplish great ends and 
which falls short of their accomplish- 
ment. The cheap complaining we may 
dismiss with a sigh or a smile; the real 
desire that the Church should do better 
and more evidently successful work we 
must treat with entire respect. 

Sincere criticism often shows failures 
and might, if patiently listened to, sug- 
gest means of greater efficiency and 
greater accomplishment. On the other 
hand, it often is founded on a strangely 
mistaken opinion of the powers and oppor- 
tunities of the Church. It assumes that the 
Church is a body of graduates, whereas it 
God has two ends in 
view—the education of believers and a 
witness to the world. It would be quite 
proper to gather from the manners and 
morals of boys at school something of the 
nature of the homes to which they belong, 
but it would be quite unjust to judge 
those homes by all that schoolboys say or 
do. The completed training is beyond, 
The world has a manifest right to ask 
from the Church a desire and progress 
toward perfection, but all the perfect 
people are removed from the church mili- 
tant to the church triumphant just about 
the time when they begin to come notice- 
ably near to their perfection. 

What then shall the Church do with 
captious criticism? Sift it, of course, 
to learn how much of worth there may 
be in its utterances, then turn from it to 
its appointed offices of service to men in 
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Christ’s name and witness in holy living 
of the saving power of Christ. What 
shall she do with sincere suggestions of 
her faults and failings? Listen to them 
with an open and humble mind, learning 
to separate the just and helpful from the 
impracticable and absurd and desiring 
with all earnestness to improve every op- 
portunity of accomplishment for Christ. 
Most outside fault-finding may, indeed, 
be forestalled by careful self-criticism— 
which does not mean that captious or 
hasty fault-finding is any more helpful 
from a church member than from an out- 
sider, but only that the work of the Church 
needs that careful and constantly renewed 
study which every good man of business 
gives to his work and that fearlessness 
of change, for well-considered reasons, 
which keeps a factory from going into 
bankruptcy. 


In Brief 


The Standard of Chicago for last week pre- 
sents a valuable study of Evangelism, histor- 
ical, biographical and practical, by a number 
of pastors, teachers, evangelists and prophets. 





The London Times says of the Congrega- 
tional minister, Rev. Alexander Francis, of 
whom an account is given on another page, 
that he is *‘ probably the best known and the 
most popular of all the Englishmen in St. 
Petersburg.’”’ 





Mr. Alfred Mosely, who is at the head of the 
education .commission from England coming 
to this country to study educational institu- 
tions, has already shown his estimate of our 
institutions of learning by placing his sons in 
Yale University. 

A writer who sold to the London Literary 
World an article as his own which he had 
stolen from another journal has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for the 
theft. He did not plead that it was a case of 
thought transference. 





Secretary Anderson is preparing a digest of 
the volumes of the minutes of the National 
Council which will make these valuable records 
usable and give them added value as a history 
of the progress of American Congregational- 
ism for the last thirty years. 


Let the Conversation Corner children look 
out sharp for their page next week. It will 
contain an announcement of short letters 
they will be asked to write at once about some 
one book they have read and enjoyed. Two 
prizes will be given, one to a boy and one toa 
girl. 





South Dakota stands first on the list of states 
in the number of divorces granted. Connecti- 
cut comes next. It is quite possible that in 
the future the present home missionary states 
of the West will be the chief sources of supply 
of missionary money for Puritan New Eng- 
land. 





The widow of Dwight L. Moody died at 
East Northfield, Mass., Oct. 10. She was a 
sister of the publisher, Fleming H. Revell. 
She was in full sympathy with her husband 
in his great work, and while he always gave 
to her full credit for her assistance and in- 
spiration the public probably never realized 
how much he owed to her. 





Pope Pius X. is said to be determined to put 
a stop to the singing of operatic music in 
Roman Catholic churches. His friendship for 
Perosi, the composer, may mean much to the 
Roman Catholic fold. For equally conscien- 
tious reasons a Presbyterian minister in Ra- 
cine, Wis., last week stopped a soprano who 
had begun to sing Ave Maria. No Mariolatry 
in his church so long as he was in charge! 
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The committee on the prescribed course of 
study for preachers in the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Chareh, this year included The 
Theology of the New Testament by Prof. 
George B. Stevens (of Yale). The Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga., serves no- 
tice on the committee that no more of that 
sort of literature disturbing old faiths must 
be put before preachers. The South is very 
conservative theologically. 


The balance and sense of the historic which 
Rey. Dr. Joseph Parker lacked his suecessor 
Mr. Campbell has. He says that he is in no 
hurry to agitate for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England; and thut he believes 
‘the change, if it does come, will come far 
more from within than from without.’’ There 
are already signs that the much dreaded Rit- 
ualistie party in the Church is coming to favor 
Disestablishment, deeming it better than State 
control plus Erastianism. 





The complexion of a modern city church is 
well set off in a story told by Rev. W. T. 
McElveen at a recent gathering in honor of 
Rey. Charles G. Ames of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. ‘‘ A minister,’’ he said, 
*: here in the South End need never trouble 
himself to preach on the question, ‘ Shall we 
know each other in heaven ’’ since there is not 
the slightest probability that his hearers will 
ever know each other even on earth.”’ 


A fresh lot of letters is being sent out to 
Congregational ministers from the ‘* Nashville 
College of Law ”’ offering to them the degree 
of LL. D. Several of these letters have been 
forwarded to this office. The price of the 
degree, called an incidental fee, has been re- 
duced from $10 to $5. A large portrait, prop- 
erly framed, is asked from each one foolish 
enough to accept the degree, to be hung on 
the college walls. We cannot think of a more 
fitting art gallery for such an institution than 
this would make. 





The extent to which speculation and gam- 
bling have invaded the thought and con- 
trolled the deeds of Americans during the past 
few years may be inferred from the statistics 
of one city. The conservative, reliable Phila- 
delphia Ledger estimates that the ‘* promoters’ 
harvest and the people’s losses’’ in that city 
alone during the past four years have amounted 
to $500,000,000. Weareinformed that somany 
of the leading members in one of the most 
prominent churches have been impoverished 
that its work is seriously crippled. 





The most provocative of opinions on Jona- 
than Edwards uttered of late doubtless is that 
of Prof. F. J. Woodbridge, spoken at Andover, 
in which he argues that Edwards was great as 
a Calvinistic theologian but very much over- 
rated as a philosopher, his philosophy and 
theology never fusing but always being in 
juxtaposition. Professor Woodbridge thinks 
that Edwards’s philosophical development 
suffered an arrest through certain emotional 
experiences which revealed to him the sov- 
ereignty of God with the force of an intuition. 





It is a welcome omen that the first encyclical 
of Pope Pius X. is religious rather than eccle- 
siastical or political in its tenor, and is a proc- 
lamation that, however much men may think 
otherwise, if Pius knows his soul, his in- 
tent is to ‘‘ gather all things in Christ, so that 
Christ shall be all in all.’’ Of course he as- 
serts that he is the depository of authority, 
but that is to be expected. If making this 
claim, he speaks with intrinsic authority, 
rather than with extrinsic, if he does right- 
eously, and lives purely, and plans broadly, 
he will have the respect and obedience of 
men. If not, then not. 





Rey. Dr. W. L. Robbins was recently in- 
stalled in the deanship of the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Seminary, New York. In his inaugural 
address Dr. Robbins said that his policy could 
hardly be outlined so early, as the policy of 
the head of such an institution should be made 
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from day to day, influenced by the day’s 
needs. He made it clear, however, that he 
was to be considered the representative of no 
class or school in the Episcopal Church, say- 
ing that the General Seminary was the institu- 
tion of the whole church and that the intru- 
sion of partisanship into its government or in- 
struction is forever barred. 





The meeting of the American Missionary 
Association at Cleveland next week promises 
to be exceptionally interesting because lead- 
ing representatives of the Negroes will speak 
for their race and freely discuss the national 
problems connected with it which now com- 
mand public attention. It is hoped that many 
churches will send delegates. Each contrib- 
utiug church is entitled to send two, and they 
are members of the association with voting 
powers. The attendance of delegates at such 
meetings as this gives an opportunity to judge 
how far the churches wish and are competent 
to be entrusted with the general administra- 
tion of our benevolent societies. 

The decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire last week in a case 
brought by a woman to recover damages 
against a Christian Scientist ‘reader’ whom 
she employed to cure her of appendicitis 
was not a decision on the merits of Chris- 
tian Science. It simply bore upon the matter 
of fraud alleged by the plaintiff. The court 
failed to find any fraud in the dealings between 
the woman and the “‘reader.’’ She employed 
him knowing that he would not use surgery 
and would resort to certain mental treatment. 
She was an adult knowing what she was 
about; he did as his kind do. If, after his 
treatment, the disease continued, she, know- 
ing what that treatment would be, could hardly 
collett damages—so held the court, which also 
ruled in accordance with the principle that 
a medical practitioner’s conformity to his 
pledges is to be tested by the tenets of his own 
particular school of medicine. 


A Call for Articles 


Here is a list of topics of articles which we 
are seeking: 

THE MISSION OF CONGREGATIONALISM TO THE 
INTELLECTUALLY PERPLEXED (1,500 words). 

CONFESSIONS OF A CHURCH CHOIR MASTER 
(1,000 words). Name of author need not be pub- 
lished. 

CONFESSIONS OF A CHURCH TREASURER (1,000 
words). Name of author need not be published. 

CONFESSIONS OF A SEXTON (1,000 words). 
Name of author need not be published. 

A hint as to the nature of these last three articles 
may be obtained from the article published in our 
issue of July 18, entitled Confessions of a Candidate. 

A MISSIONARY’S DAY’s WorK (1,200 words). 

How I Get My SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON (S800 
words). 

INTERESTING THE BUSINESS MAN IN THE Busi 
NESS OF THE CHURCH (1,000 words). 

My FIRST SERMON (800 words). 

PECULIAR PEOPLE IN MY PARISH (1,200 
words). Author’s name need not be published. 

AMUSING WEDDING EPISODES (600 words). 

Wuy JOIN THE CHURCH (1,000 words)? 

How I PROFIT BY THE MISSIONARY 
ZINES (700 words). 

Wuy CANDID PEOPLE Must BELIEVE IN For- 
EIGN MISst0Nns (1,500 words). 

THE CRUX OF PRESENT DAY 
(1,500 words). 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND CHURCH POLITY— 
THEIR INTERPLAY (1,500 words). 

Is IT THE MISSION OF THE PULPIT TO PREACH 
OR TEACH, OR BoTHu (1,500 words)? 


MAGA- 


THEOLOGY 


This is not a prize contest. We may pub- 
lish two or even more articles treating of the 
same subject. Please observe, however, these 
requirements. (1) The word limit. It need 
not be reached but it ought not to be exceeded. 
(2) 1f the return of unavailable manuscripts is 
desired, please inclose sufficient postage. 

The editors reserve the right to reject any 
or all of the articles submitted, but for those 
acceptea will pay at the usual rates. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Rainy Day Meeting 

A few ministers braved the Monday morning 
storm to hear C. F. F. Campbell in the interest 
of training the adult blind to self-support. 
Slides were thrown upon the screen showing 
appliances for educational work and physical 
culture as carried on in London at the Royal 
College for the Blind. Fully ninety per cent. 
of its students become self-supporting. The 
lecture, which was exceedingly interesting, was 
given under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind, the lecturer being a son of the 
celebrated instructor of the Royal College. 
In the Bay State are 2,000 blind people, 500 
of whom are dependent. It is to aid these to 
self-support that the association was organ- 
ized. 

Fraternal Rejoicing 

In line with the action of the three Congre- 
gational ministerial associations of Greater 
Boston recorded last week was a notable 
event in the Dorchester district, in which all 
the neighboring ministers and churches gladly 
took part. This was the formal dedication of 
the edifice of Pilgrim Church. The church 
itself is almost forty-one years old, and it has 
been in the Congregational fellowship since 
1867, though it did not take its present name 
until ten years later. 

The church has passed through varying vi- 
cissitudes and had been without a pastor for 
a year and a half previous to the coming of 
Dr. W. H. Allbright in 1890. Its record since 
then has been of such constant progress that 
the difficulties and obstacles, which have been 
many and serious, have been eclipsed by the 
successes of the enterprise. A new chapel 
was completed and occupied within the first 
year of the new pastorate, but before the end 
of the next three years the beautiful brick 
and freestone meeting house was opened for 
service. Then the church turned its attention 
to another section of the city and inaugurated 
a movement which resulted in the building of 
Romsey Chapel, completed four years ago 
and of which Rey. F. L. Luce is pastor. 

Pilgrim Church edifice, however, was not 
dedicated so long as a debt remained on it. 
But Sunday, Oct. 4, after a sermon by Dr. 
Arthur Little, the mortgage was burned and 
the services of dedication were held. Union 
congratulatory services followed in the even- 
ing, with addresses by neighboring pastors 
and representatives of other denominations. 
At a young people’s rally on Monday evening 
addresses were made by President Capen of 
the American Board, Pres. F. E. Clark of the 
Christian Endeavor Society and Mr. William 
Shaw. Tuesday evening the ministers of Suf- 
folk South Conference with their wives and 
other invited guests came in full force, sat 
down together at a banquet, and in about 
twenty short speeches congratulated pastor 
and people and the churches among which 
Pilgrim Church has come to take a leading 
position. The services concluded with a hap- 
pily conceived Old Home Reunion on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The wise planning, faith, devotion and per- 
sistent enthusiasm of Dr. Allbright in bring- 
ing about this remarkable result received due 
recognition, of course, though he deprecated 
in advance any undue praise to himself. That 
was not necessary. The work done is its own 
witness. The spiritual life and growth in 
membership of the church has not halted 
while it has given so much attention to mate- 
rial advancement. It has attained a member- 
ship of nearly 500, and its gifts to benevolence 
have been generous, while it has completed 
buildings which with land and furnishings 
have cost nearly $90,000—now all paid for. 
The unity of the people, their loyalty to their 
pastor and the hearty rejoicing of brethren of 
other churches in their prosperity made last 
week notable in the history of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. 


A Faithful Ministry 

Rev. Edward A. Rand, who died in Water- 
town, Oct. 5, was for several years a Con- 
gregational pastor in Boston. A graduate 
of Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological 
Seminary, he began his ministry in Amesbury 
in 1865, and two years later became pastor of 
the E Street Church in South Boston, which 
has since disbanded. In 1876 he resigned, 
and a few years later entered the Episcopal 
mipistry. He took the lead in building the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Watertown, 
of which he has been rector for the last sev- 
enteen years. Though he left our denomina- 
tion almost twenty-five years ago, he has ina 
sense remained in it through his books. He 
was a prolific author and many of his stories 
have been and still are popular in Sunday 
school libraries. He was a man of warm 
friendships and devoted Christian spirit. 


Coming Missionary Rallies 

A special interdenominational committee is 
planning for a week of missionary noon meet- 
ings to be held in Tremont Temple during the 
first week of November, beginning Monday, 
the 2d. Leading men of various denominations 
will preside at these meetings and speakers will 
be present from all parts of the world. Fur- 
ther detailed announcements will be made 
later and a more definite program will be sent 
to the pastors of the churches of Boston and 
suburbs. 


The Sequel to a Riot 

William M. Trotter and Granville Martin 
were sentenced last week in the criminal 
court to serve thirty days in jail. These men 
were convicted in a lower court of instigating 
a riot at a meeting of Negroes where Booker 
T. Washington was speaking, but appea'ed. 
Mr. Trotter is a Harvard graduate and editor 
of the Guardian, which is regarded by many 
educated Negroes as the ablest paper edited in 
the interests of their race. It stands for a 
party strongly opposed to Principal Washing- 
ton and his methods. Judge Sherman in im- 
posing sentence expressed his sympathy with 
the colored race and said that in other parts of 
the country its members had to endure preju- 
dice and abuse, but in Boston they are given 
their rights. But if they disobeyed the law 
they must suffer the penalty in order to teach 
others not to offend. 


An Unfortunate Failure 

We learn with regret of the financial failure 
of Alfred Mudge & Son, who has for many 
years published the. Congregational Year- 
Book. The firm has always been both pains- 
taking and obliging, carrying in stock a large 
quantity of type for this special purpose, much 
of which has been kept standing from year to 
year. This old established printing house has 
done substantial service to Congregationalists 
and deserves their sympathy in its misfor- 
tunes. It has continued business on School 
and Franklin Streets since 1830 and its man- 
agement has passed down through three gen- 
erations. It is to be hoped that it may resume 
business and continue to print the Year-Book. 


The Sunday Schoo! Teachers’ Class 

The Boston Saturday afternoon Bible class 
opens for the season Oct. 17 at 3.15 Pp. M., in 
Park Street Church. Dr. W. T. McElveen 
will lead it for the rest of this month, Dr. 
A. C. Dixon for November, and Dr. J. L. 
Withrow for December. 


The Union Signal, the organ of the W. C. 
T. U., has suspended publication, and there 
is a legal snarl over the assets and liabilities. 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., does not speak 
very hopefully of the stockholders ever real- 
izing heavily on their investment. The stock 
once paid seven per cent. dividends, 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 25-31. What the Bible Teaches 
about Giving. 2 Cor. 9: 6-11; 8: 23, 24. (Mis- 
sions.) 


There is no difficulty about the Biblical- 


teaching. Thatisplainand direct. But when 
we cume to Christian practice we feel dis- 
posed to condemn ourselves and to apologize 
for others. <A clever cartoonist might find in- 
viting material for his art in the discrepancy 
between the ideal and the actual. He might 
picture a handsomely gowned and bejeweled 
young woman singing in one breath: 

Were the whole realm of nature mine 

That were a present far too small, 
and with the next breath depositing twenty- 
five cents on the collection plate as her annual 
offering for foreign missions. Or he might 
depict a prosperous Chcistian merchant read- 
ing at family devotions one of the above-men- 
tioned Pauline passages and two hours later 
at his office signing his check for an expensive 
automobile and then turning impatiently to 
greet a Western college president with this 
remark: *‘ My dear sir, I can’t do anything 
for you today I have so many calls. Before 
you are fairly out of the building some other 
beggar will surely put in an appearance. I 
have to say No to all these calls.” 





Throughout the Scriptures runs this thought: 
giving should be a normal, spontaneous, free- 
handed, gladsome outputting of the Christian 
life. It is prompted by gratitude for the un- 
numbered mercies of God. It is not pumped 
up by artificial means but wells up from the 
depths of a tender and thankful heart. This 
conception transforms an irksome duty into 
a glorious privilege. It makes ‘* beggars,” 
even Western college presidents, welcome at 
your door although all you can give at the 
moment may be a hearty hand-shake. The 
question oftenest on the lips of a man who 
adopts the Biblical plan is not, ‘‘ How little can 
I get off with? ’’ but ‘‘ How much can I afford 
to give ?”’ 





The other obvious teaching of Scripture is 
represented in such declarations as, ‘‘ The 
liberal soul shall be made fat.’’ In the long 
run one receives more than he can possibly 
give. The returns from this investment out- 
class all other dividends. One acquires a per- 
sonal interest in the greatest of all great mod- 
ern enterprises, namely, the Christianizstion 
of this world. One acquires also a depth of 
spiritual life unattainable by the man who 
keeps his purse-strings closed. Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan tells a touching story about Frank 
Crossley, a prominent layman of Manchester, 
Eng., who after hearing the late Mrs. General 
Booth plead for her work put a fairly gener- 
ous sum into the contribution box. The next 
morning as she was leaving the city, he ap- 
peared at the station and said to her, “‘ After 
reflecting on the matter over night I want to 
give you this.” It was a check for £10,000. 
That meant for him sacrifice, but his own 
soul was marveluusly blessed thereby. 


I know that even earnest and right-minded 
Christians raise many difficult questions. 
**How much shall I save for myself and my 
children ?’’ ‘* How about books, pictures, ed- 
ucation, travel, musical and artistic indul- 
genees?’’ It is not easy-to answer these 
questions. But te underlying principles of 
judgment seems to me to be this: We must 
have what we need to keep the body, mind 
and spirit in repair and thus in condition 
to enable us to do our best work for Christ 
and his kingdom. 


If we keep before us two facts we shall ge’ 
light touching our duty in specific cases. One 
is the tremendous need of great masses of our 
fellowmen, ‘the other is the infinite grace of 
God to us in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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The Delights of Hunting 


Because a man prefers one form of rec- 
reation, it does not follow that he takes 
the attitude of Puck towards the others. 
In recent Congregationalists golfing, ang- 
ling and yachting have each been upheld 
as the summum bonum of recreation. 
Good they may be, but—there is some- 
thing better. Quarrel with the writers 
of the other articles I have none; it is 
only a brotherly sympathy because their 
time and money are expended on things 
lower than the best. 

Golf is too closely linked with civiliza- 
tion and too productive of words that 
had better be left unsaid. It may on that 
account be regarded as a good spiritual 
discipline, but hardly as restful. Ang- 
ling can justly claim the second prize, 
and royal sport it is to feel the fish strug- 
gle for liberty, while the light fly-rod 
yields to the strain, but the game is too 
small and too easily deceived to be al- 
together satisfactory. Yachting is too 
much like Reuben, unstable. It is too 
dependent upon conditions of tide and 
weather, over which the yachtsman has 
no control. It is too productive of that 
malady that makes the sufferer afraid 
the first hour that he will die, and afraid 
the second that he won’t. It is too apt 
to breed the feeling that the bark of life 
must await the coming of a breeze in- 
stead of stirring around for itself ‘to 
raise the wind.’’ It is necessary, then, 
to object to golf on the principle, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ’’; and to angling 
because the prize is out of all proportion 
to the time and effort expended; and to 
yachting because of its immoral tenden- 
cies in placing luck ahead of effort. 

In regard to hunting it will probably 
be necessary to assume a slightly apolo- 
getic attitude. Here rises the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to say: ‘What! a vacation 
amid dirt and spiders? No, I thank 
you.”’ Here rises the epicure to say: 
“What! a vacation away from finger 
bowls and hotel tables? I guess not.”’ 
Here rises the moralist to say: ‘‘ What! 
a vacation spent in taking life that only 
the Creator can give? I pray thee have 
me excused.” 

Let us answer first to the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. What can be cleaner than a bed 
of balsam boughs? What china can be 
more immaculate than a plate of birch 
bark, that no Wedgewood could ever imi- 
tate, and that deals a solar plexus blow 
to all dishwashing? Candor compels me 
to admit that there is an occasional spi- 
der, but spiders upon closer acquaintance 
prove not to be such disagreeable neigh- 
bors after all. Women are year by year 
going further and further into the wil- 
derness and becoming more and more ex- 
pert in the handling of rod and gun. It 
may be that the future hope of the race 
depends upon this journey to nature’s 
heart and life, that the days of the Ama- 
zon warriors will return, and the time 
come yet again when a man will hand 
over to the companion of his joys and 
sorrows not simply his heart and purse, 
but his safety as well. 

The epicure is equally mistaken. How 
French cooking would taste in a log 
cabin, or how woods’ cooking would taste 


By Rev. Charles W. Merriam, Cohasset 


in a restaurant I do not know, but this 
one thing I do know, that woods’ cook- 
ing in a log cabin is as far ahead of 
French cooking in a restaurant as poetry 
is ahead of prose. Reasons I am not pre- 
pared to give, results I am ready to 
swear to. It is necessary to trace the 
resemblance of this to a needed disci- 
pline of experience, the burden of Tho- 
reau’s message, the realization of how 
few things are essential for the highest 
enjoyment and improvement of life. 

The moralist*is as ineffective as the 
rest. If his objection is a protest against 
the mere love of killing, the brutal desire 
to see something suffer and die, no one 
will agree with him more quickly than 
the true hunter; but killing is a very 
small part of hunting. The ideal to fol- 
low is such men as Thompson and Long, 
who use their eyes much and their rifles 
little. Except for an occasional par- 
tridge to be used for food, a month’s 
hunting trip will probably not see a man 
glancing down his sights ‘‘ with intent to 
kill’? on more than three occasions, un, 
less, as frequently happens, some of his 
attempts fail ‘‘to make good.”’ In this 
case very little meat will be wasted and 
the moralist has no fulerum for his lever 
unless the vegetarians be left in full 
possession of the field of controversy. 

Talk of cruelty! There stands the no- 
ble moose or deer, sure to die a violent 
death, surrounded by enemies on every 
hand, life a never ceasing struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. The leaden mes- 
senger of death strikes home and in an 
instant the battle is over without pro- 
longed suffering or ignominy. The life 
goes to that eternal forest where the 
feed is ever green, where the black flies 
cease from troubling and the wild-cats 
are at rest. The antlers that have clashed 
in many a battle royal go as valued and 
respected trophies down to the haunts of 
man, there to tell of forest freedom and 
of the wild life that perished in the pride 
of its supremacy. 

So much for the blows that need to be 
parried, now for the aggressive work. In 
the first place in all still hunting, and 
that is the only kind worthy of the name, 
the hunter is matching himself against 
the keenest faculties that earth and 
heaven know. It is no contest with a 
silly thing that cannot tell the difference 
between a fly and a gaudy bit of feather. 
It is a battle against eyes that can see the 
slightest movement at an almost incred- 
ible distance, against ears that can hear 
the faintest whisper a hundred yards off, 
and against noses that sometimes detect 
the scent of danger a full half mile away. 
During the open season for deer and 
moose, the hunter must explore the ridges 
and thread his way through brush and 
swamp. It is not a trick to be learned in 
a day, this walking silently and swiftly 
through underbrush and over dried twigs 
and fallen leaves, with the eyes constantly 
sweeping every portion of the horizon. 
A victory over the quarry is something 
to be proud of, and true to the rule of life 
that anything worth having is costly. 

In the second place hunting means red 
blood. For the professional and business 


man especially it is an absolute break. 
It takes him away from the telephone, 
away from newspapers, away from parish- 
ioners and patients and employees. It 
raises a wall of Chinese seclusion be- 
tween him and his ordinary self. It im- 
poses a large amount of physical exercise, 
so that the tissues built amid the polluted 
city atmosphere are torn down and rebuilt 
in the very breath of heaven, fresh from 
the bosom of the hills. It means that 
much of the old, tired, nervous self is 
destroyed, and a new, tranquil rested self 
is erected to take its place. Nothing else, 
in the same way as hunting amid the cool 
autumnal days, means the creation of so 
much red blood, with its life-giving bur- 
den of oxygen and vitality. 

In the third place nothing else is able 
to make a man stand out so completely in 
the nakedness of his own resources. If 
you take a man hunting you have him 
away from the barber, away from his 
evening clothes, and it is possible to 
judge his personal appearance at its par 
value. You have him away from the 
column of daily jokes and the fund of his 
humor allows of no deceit. You have 
him away from his library and the treas- 
ures of his mind admit of no watering of 
the stock. 

The golfer has clubs made by one firm 
and balls by another. The yachtsman 
sails in a boat that some other man has 
made, with army beef in the cabin luck- 
ers, and steers by the aid of charts and 
landmarks that other hands have traced 
and erected. That is not allowable ac- 
cording to the rules of the woods. The 
hunter is turned loose in the forest as 
God created it. From the trees he is 
bidden to make his own home and bed, 
and to find dry fuel for the fire. He is 
frequently obliged to blaze his own path- 
way through the woods and to shoot his 
canoe over rapids where other boats have 
been but left no guiding trail behind. A 
week in the woods will tell beyond ques- 
tion whether a man is a twenty-two ora 
forty-five caliber. 

Let the yachtsman sing the praises of 
his boat, let the golfer pursue his ball, 
let the fisherman eulogize his gentle 
art, but as for me and my house give 
us the woods, the canoe and the gun. 
There in the wild woods shall the stren- 
uous Americanism be counteracted by 
the strenuous barbarism. There shall the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament show his handiwork. There, 
when the red is on the maple and the 
chill is on the stream, one can learn what 
beauty really is. There, with life and 
death hanging upon the pull of a trigger, 
is it possible to feel the responsibility 
placed within the grasp of man. There 
shall friendship forge its golden chains, 
when two hearts, without let or hin- 
drance, shall become as one. Therefrom, 
as from a pilgrimage to Mecca or Jerusa- 
lem, shall one come back with precious 
memories and with an added faith and 
strength to face the burdens of the fu- 
ture. The hunter will return, not like 
Esau, to find his birthright stolen, but to 
enter into a larger heritage and a more 
vigorous life. 
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One Man’s Work in St. Petersburg 


Rev. Alexander Francis, Who has Made Protestantism Respected in Russia 


This article was prepared at our solicita- 
tion by a resident of St. Petersburg, who has 
had a peculiarly good opportunity to know 
the work and character of a most interesting 
Englishman. <A letter recently at hand informs 
usthat Mr. Francis is about to leave St. Peters- 
burg. He goes to South Africa to take part 
in the work of reconciliation and reconstruc- 


tion there.—Epirors. 


Pastor Francis—this is the name by 
which he is best known in St. Petersburg 

took up his duties in the summer of 
is80, Before his advent the chureh in 
New Isaac Street was little known out- 
side the Nonconformist community; now 
there are few people, English or foreign, 
who do not know of its existence, and 
many look upon the British-American 
Church as their only place of refuge in 
time of trouble. 

The chureh and dwelling house are in 
one building and have the same entrance ; 
so that when I said the church was well 
known to most people, I really should 
have said the pastor’s house, as many of 
those who come to Pastor Francis for ad- 
vice and help never go inside the echureh? 
People of all denominations, of the Orth- 
odox Greek faith, Roman Catholics, An- 
glicans, Nonconformists, Jews, Moham- 
medans, when in difficulty or trouble, 
nine times out of ten turn to Pastor Fran- 
cis for assistance—and obtain it. To give 
a slight notion of the variety of work 
Pastor Francis is called upon to do, I 
give a few examples: 

Once, going along one of the streets of 
the city, he saw a small crowd before the 
door of the British Consulate. Stopping 
to tind what was the matter, he saw 
three bewildered-looking Hindus in native 
garb, who in broken English tried to ex- 
plain that they were in trouble, and had 
come to the British Consul for assistance. 
It happened this day was one of the many 
‘holidays’? which are religiously kept in 
Russia, at least in so far as scrupulously 
refraining from all work is concerned, so 
the consulate was closed. Seeing that 
the unfortunates could speak no language 
intelligibly but their own, Pastor Francis 
hailed a droshky, gave the driver his ad- 
dress and instructed him to take the three 
Hindus to his house, to wait there till 
his return. This was done and when the 
Pastor’s brother, who was an inmate of 
the house just then, came home, he found 
the three Hindus squatting on the floor 
of the drawing-room, with their belong- 
ings scattered around them! However, 
as he told me afterwards, he was not 
astonished; he had seen many curious 
sights before in that house. These Hin- 
dus, I may add, had been brought to 
Russia as conjurers, by a rascally Ger- 
man, who robbed them of their ‘ proper- 
ties’ and left them stranded. They were 
later provided with food and lodging and 
shipped back to Caleutta. 

Not long ago a young English lad here 
was dying of consumption, A season at 
Davos, which was paid for by the Benevo- 
lent Society, at Pastor Francis’ instiga- 
tion, failed to effect a cure, and the lad 
returned to Petersburg to die. His rela- 
tives lived in a very small house and 


there was danger of infection for the 


sister, so Pastor Francis had the young 
man brought to his own house, gave up 
his own bedroom and there the invalid 
remained till his death, a couple of 
months later. 

On the Pastor’s reception days, a curi- 
ous medley of people may be seen in his 
drawing-room—people of both sexes and 
of ‘‘all conditions.’”? Perhaps a Russian 
countess is sitting beside a poor dress- 
maker, oran officer in spurs and epaulettes 
waiting his turn near an out-of-elbows, 
not too reputable clerk. Governesses and 
nurses come to seek situations, titled 
ladies come for aid in their benevolent 
schemes, in fact every one who wants 
anything goes there. (Once a gentleman, 
a foreigner, actually came to ask Pastor 
Francis for a recipe for plum pudding). 

A great bazaar has to be organized, 
Pastor Francis is applied to for advice 
and help. There is a famine in the Inte- 
rior of Russia, Pastor Francis organizes 





FRANCIS 


REV. ALEXANDER 
help expeditions, and vast sums of money 
pass through his hands, he sends out 
emissaries to the different governments 
armed with authority to open soup kitch- 
ens and to replenish the empty stables 
and byres with horses and cattle. He 
has traveled over the greater part of 
Russia and has seen with his own eyes 
the horrors of the severe famines of 1891 
and 1899. 

Should a British subject go amissing, 
no one can find him but Pastor Francis, 
at least so the relatives seem to think. 
A gentleman has a relative in Berlin just 
come from America, who wants to visit 
Petersburg but has no passport, and 
cannot obtain one without his naturaliza- 
tion papers which are left in America— 
Pastor Francis is asked to overcome the 
difficulty, and does so, 

A Roman Catholic French woman wants 
to marry a Mohammedan and applies to 
Pastor Francis for admission into his 
flock, as the first step towards the desired 
end. A Russian husband and wife quar- 
rel and come to Pastor Francis to settle 
their differences! A Jew about to be 
sent out of St. Petersburg comes to Pastor 
Francis for protection—and so on ad 
infinitum, 

You will perhaps ask how this man has 
managed to become such a well-known 
personage, and why people naturally turn 
to him for help rather than to their own 
spiritual masters. I think the secret lies 
in the great-heartedness of the man, 
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whose first question to every stranger is 
not ‘*Who are you?” but ‘What can I 
do for you?” in his absolute unselfish- 
ness, for no amount of trouble is ever too 
much for him to take—no time too long 
to be spent in the service of others; in 
his charitableness, the charity ‘that 
thinketh no evil’’; in his geniality, for 
no man enjoys a joke better than the 
Pastor, and his laugh is never missing 
when a good thing is said, unless he says 
it himself, which is often the case. Add 
to all this, a keen brain, an unflagging 
energy and a shrewd perception of char- 
acter, and you will have a faint con- 
ception of the strong personality of one 
of the best-known men in St. Peters- 
burg. 

In personal appearance Pastor Francis 
is of medium height, sparely built, but 
broad chested, is clean shaven, and has 
clean-cut features, a firmly-shaped mouth 
and deep-set, penetrating eyes, which light 
up with humor and twinkle with fun, 
though they can look stern enough when 
occasion demands. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 9 

Mrs. C. L. Goodell as leader talked about 
prayer as a means of strengthening faith, a 
topic which struck the keynote for the meet- 
ing. 

Miss Stillson gave a message from Mrs. 
Bunker of the Zulu Mission, expressing her 
comfort in the prayers offered for her on her 
calendar day. 

Any one who doubts whether missionaries 
are really glad to return to their work, after 
a season in the home land, should have seen 
and heard Mrs. Lyndon 8. Crawford as she 
spoke of the “rich joy of going back.’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawford sail Oct. 15, destined now 
for Trebizond. Referring to her first experi- 
ences, twenty-two years ago, and to the 
changes which have taken place, Mrs. Craw- 
ford said that the words mean more and more 
when the missionaries say, ‘‘ Pray for us.’ 
In the audience was Mrs. Vaitse, one of Mrs. 
Crawford’s—Miss Twichell’s—first pupils at 
Brousa, and it was a beautiful, appreciative 
tribute which she paid to her teacher, as she 
told of the welcome which was given her, 
of the way she won the girls’ hearts as she 
introduced her home friends and school friends 
to them, of her devices for learning the lan- 
guage, and of the various forms of work in 
which she enlisted theirinterest. It must have 
added another thrill of comfort to the return- 
ing missionary as she heard Miss Lamson 
tell of the personal appeal which came to her 
years ago in Mt. Vernon Church as she lis- 
tened to Miss Twichell’s presentation of 
Brousa’s needs. Such testimony is only a 
little of what might be given, and does it not 
strengthen faith? 


The clerk of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly lately published. an article showing a con- 
siderable falling off in the number of students 
in theological seminaries and emphasized the 
increasing demand for ministers. A writer in 
the Presbyterian Banner points out that the 
annual gain in ministers in that denomination 
has been greater than the gain in churches 
and that there are 656 more ministers on the 
roll in proportion to the number of churches 
than there were ten years ago. He says the 
trouble lies in not being able to get ministers 
and churches together and that until churches 
begin to multiply faster than ministers there 
is no call for alarm over a dearth of minis- 
ters. That is about the size of it. 
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Jonathan Edwards Celebrations 


AT ANDOVER 

On Sunday Rev. Dr. William R. Richards of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
preached at the seminary church. His ser- 
mon illustrated effectively from the life of 
Edwards the prophetic thought that in every 
age and for every need God would raise up 
the right man to interpret his truth and do his 
work, 

The exercises on Monday attracted large 
audiences of ministers and laymen from near 
and far, and were singularly simple, appro- 
priate and impressive. At the afternoon ses- 
sion President Day spoke words of welcome, 
and Rev. Calvin M. Clark of Haverhill, a lineal 
descendant of Edwards, offered prayer. 

The address of Dr. John W. Platner, pro- 
fessor of history, was a masterly and compre- 
hensive review of the Religious Conditions in 
New England in the Time of Edwards. 

Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge, LL. D., of Colum- 
bia University, spoke of Edwards from the 
standpoint of a student of philosophy. The 
keynote of Professor Woodbridge’s learned 
and interesting analysis may be seen from his 
closing sentence, ‘‘ We remember him not as 
the greatest of American philosophers, but as 
the greatest of American Calvinists.”’ 

Professor Hincks presided at the evening 
session and introduced Professor Smyth, who 
as a church historian had made a lifelong and 
sympathetic study of The Theology of Ed- 
wards. He said that Jonathan Edwards was 
a man too large to be measured by ordinary 
standards. There was always something in 
him which seemed to demand a fourth dimen- 
sion. His doctrine of God was developed in 
that remarkable college essay, Of Being, and 
he never lost his early, vivid sense of the real- 
ity and knowableness of God. Edwards could 
chase a fallacy out of the world and beyond 
the sphere of inhabited intelligence, and one 
would like to see him toss on the horns of his 
dialectic an agnosticism which knows that we 
cannot know, and that spiritual verities, es- 
pecially, cannot be verified. He believed that 
the doctrine of the trinity, though mysterious, 
is not a blank to reason, but has a resemblance 
in human consciousness of self. The purpose 
of creation is divine self-communication, and 
that is the principle and essence of Edwards’s 
thought of the trinity. It was specially in- 
teresting to hear Professor Smyth declare that 
there is not the slightest foundation in any 
unpublished manuscripts for the supposition 
that Edwards changed his views in relation 
to the doctrine of the trinity, or any other 
doctrine, or that his mind was in any perplex- 
ity concerning them. 

The reading of a message of congratulation 
from the Free Church College, Glasgow, was 
followed by a delightful address by Dr. James 
Orr of that city, touching upon the influence 
of Edwards in Scotland, and discussing in a 
discriminating way both his philosophy and 
his theology. With the remark that a poet was 
needed to interpret a poet, President Samuel 
V. Cole of Wheaton Seminary was introduced 
and read his poem, A Witness to the Truth, 
which ought to have a wider hearing. The 
fine thought and diction are well shown in the 
closing lines: 

So shines the lamp of Edwards; still it sends 

One golden beam down the long track of years, 
This resolute truth which neither yields nor spends— 
That life, true life, is not of what appears, 

Not of the things the world piles wide and high ; 
Tis of the spirit and will never die. 

At Bartlet Chapel, where a collation was 
served to the out-of-town guests, there was on 
exhibition a remarkable collection of books 
and manuscripts relating to Edwards, the 
seminary library and private parties in An- 
dover furnishing most, although some rare 
publications were loaned by the Congrega- 
tional Library, Boston Public Library, Har- 
vard College Library, and Rey. Dr. Hovey of 


Newburyport. Nine lineal descendants of 
Edwards were present. 06% 


AT NEW HAVEN 


The Edwards Bicentennial was distinctively 
a university event. It was conducted with 
the same dignity and good taste which usually 
mark Yale functions. The faculty and a large 
number of invited guests assembled in Dwight 
Hall. The procession moved across the campus 
in academic garb to Battell Chapel, where a 
large audience was in waiting. The windows 
are rich with the names of ancient worthies 
of Yale, including Jonathan Edwards, and 
every associatlon helped to make the occasion 
effective. The singing of Psalm 84 to Win- 
chester Tune and Psalm 90 to Windsor Tune 
as they were sung in Edwards’s time gave a 
sense of that ‘‘ unusual elevation of heart and 
voice’? which Edwards says was felt in the 
psalmody of The Great Awakening. The 
effect was well sustained in the hymn, “ For 
all thy saints,’ and in an exceedingly beauti- 
ful and appropriate anthem composed by E. H. 
Thorne, from Ecclesiasticus 44: 1-16, “ Let us 
now praise famous men,” and sung by the 
male choir. Professor Dexter gave a detailed 
notice of the Edwards manuscripts which are 
in existence and mostly in the possession of 
Yale, and a commemorative address was given 
by Prof. Williston Walker, which called forth 
general remark for its literary finish and fine 
appreciation of the subject. Dr. Joseph An- 
derson of the corporation offered the opening 
prayer and the benediction was pronounced 
by Professor Fisher, whose illuminating edi- 
torial comment has just introduced to the 
public for the first time one more of Edwards’s 
theological works. We deM. 


AT HARTFORD 


Many of Connecticut’s educators and preach- 
ers, with a goodly company of Hartford’s best 
citizens, gathered on Monday evening, Oct. 5, 
in the historic First Church to do homage to 
the memory of one who is Connecticut’s great- 
est contribution to the world’s thinkers. 

The first address was by Prof. Samuel Simp- 
son, Ph. D., the new associate professor of 
American church history at Hartford Semi- 
nary. He made a very favorable impression 
in this historical summary of Edwards and his 
times. It was clear-cut, luminous and com- 
prehensive. This was introductory to the 
main address by Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin 
on Edwards as Philosopher and Theologian. 
Certainly President King sustained the en- 
viable reputation he has already made by his 
books and addresses. He showed that: 


Edwards’s favorable influence for all time 
is that he made religion (1) real and personal. 
He believes in a living God in living relation 
to living men. (2) Religion to him was ra- 
tional. He dared to think and to think dar- 
ingly. (3) It was ethical. He made a man- 
made or magical religion impossible. On Con- 
gregational churches his influence was left 
for all time, not only in doing away with the 
Halfway Covenant and the dependence of the 
church on the state, but in banishing the sac- 
ramental tendency. On the other hand, he 
obscured beyond excuse the methods of Chris- 
tian nurture, for he could not conceive of a 
gradual growth into the Christian life. He 
encouraged excessive introspection and _ bale- 
ful subjectivity and thus has kept many good 
people from the assurance and joy of the 
Christian life. T.'O. &. 


AT SOUTH WINDSOR, CT. 


The First Chureh of South Windsor, whose 
first pastor was the father of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of the town which was his birthplace, 
held appropriate services Oct. 4, 5. On Sun- 
day evening an address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. George M. Stone of Hartford on Edwards 


as an Evangelist. Monday afternoon a number 
of visitors were present, including several 
descendants of Edwards. The pastor, Rev. 
C. A. Jaquith, extended weleome in behalf of 
the church, greetings were brought from Yale 
by Prof. L. O. Brastow, D.D., from the Ed- 
wards Church, Northampton, by the pastor, 
Rev. Henry T. Rose, D. D., and from the 
descendants of Edwards by Prof. T. 8. Wool- 
sey, LL. D., of Yale. The address was by 
Rev. A. E. Dunning on the Value of Edwards 
to his Native Town. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
after the exercises a large number visited the 
site of the house in which Edwards was born, 
and the grave of his father. Several other 
clergymen took part in the different services 
and in the evening addresses were made by 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner of Smith College and 
Dr. John Coleman Adams. Rev. J. H. 
Twitchell read two interesting unpublished 
letters of Edwards. Judge John A. Stoughton 
described the life and social conditions of 
South Windsor during Edwards’s boyhood. 
The arrangements made by the pastor and 
the committee of the church were admirably 
earried out. 


AT STOCKBRIDGE 


The first day, Oct. 4, was given to sermons 
by Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., of Princeton 
and Rey. P. T. Farwell of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., the latter a former pastor. With a 
unique service on the lawn of John Caldwell, 
Esq., a sundial was dedicated which marks 
the site of the house in which Edwards wrote 
his treatise The Freedom of the Will. On 
Oct. 5, the two Berkshire conferences gathered 
in Stockbridge. The pastor, Rev. E. 8. Porter, 
in his welcome called attention to the great 
men and women who had immortalized the 
quiet, beautiful village. Rev. G. W. Andrews, 
Ph. D., presented a paper on the Edwards 
family, an illustrious clan, Aaron Burr the 
only one who had blurred its escutcheon. 

At the special Edwards service President 
Hopkins of Williams presided. Rev. I. C. 
Smart and Dr. L. S. Rowland presented 
papers on Edwards’s theology, the first speak- 
er’s efforts being expended in finding modern 
movements in religious thought adumbrated 
in Edwards, the second’s being an apologia. 
The address of the day by Dr. DeWitt, wasa 
masterly analysis comparing Edwards with 
Anselm, Augustine, Aquinas, Dante, Duns 
Scotus and Emerson. It was a laborious, com- 
pendious and finished production, which sought 
to bring Edwards’s life, thought and mission 
under the spell of the great eighteenth century 
theologian’s purpose to bring men face to face 
with the immediacy of the revelation of God. 
The service closed with an interesting paper 
by Dr. W. Edwards A. Park on Edwards’s 
Life at Stockbridge. 

The consummation was reached in the gath- 
ering of the Berkshire Congregational Club at 
the Red Lion Inn, when Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, in an ad- 
dress on The Freedom of the Will, vigorously 
condemned any organization of capital or of 
labor that interfered with the rights of others, 
and as earnestly denounced any national or 
international policy which took away “‘ the 
consent of the governed.’’ No discordant note 
was uttered publicly, though many exclama- 
tions of absolute, sometimes vehement dissent 
from the Edwardsean positions were heard in 
private. R. DE W. M. 


AT BERKELEY, CAL, 


A commemoration service was held Oct. 5, 
under the auspices of Pdcific Theological Sem- 
inary, in which Pres. J. K. McLean and Rey. 
Dr. S. M. Freeland participated and the ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Henry Kingman of 
Claremont. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXII. THE BLIZZARD 


That was the year of the great sickness in 
the Michigan woods. Perhaps no healthier 
place can be found on earth than these pine 
forests—so long as men are few and far be- 
tween. In later days they have become a 
sanitarium. Those who cannot rest in their 
smooth beds at home, but wheeze with asthma 
all night long in the discomfort of a padded 
chair, sleep in a bark shanty on a pile of hem- 
lock boughs the whole night through, and 
wake with keen and healthy appetite. Hay- 
fever often disappears in a single night. The 
balsam-laden air seems a specific for many 
troubles. 

But man’s perversity curses the best places 
of the world with filth and ignorance. After 
afew years the villages near the lumber camps 
became as unhealthy as they formerly were 
healthy. Houses were often built so close to- 
gether that there was only room between to 
pour out all the refuse and let it ripen in the 
shadow into a seed-bed of disease. 

Scarlet fever 
many vic- 
a mail 


Typhoid was ever present. 
and membranous croup claimed 
tims. Smallpox was introduced by 
clerk on the Chicago run and soon spread in 
all directions. The churches and schools were 
closed, and the doctors were worked to death, 
but the saloons did a bigger business than 
ever. 

It cannot be wondered at if George An- 
drews failed to carry out his plano of soon re- 
visiting Hilda and her children. His wide 
parish was dotted over with homes in which 
grim battle with death went on with little in- 
termission. Of the two doctors in the neigh- 
borhood, one soon fell a victim to enteric 
fever and lay at death’s door, and the other 
was to be called or trusted only in extremity. 
Andrews seemed never at home, except for 
snatches of needed sleep. If for the present 
he preached no more in the little church, there 
were new opportunities of preaching at bed- 
sides and funerals which called for infinite 
tact and patience and sympathy. There wer 
no nurses to meet the growing need, and 
many a night he watched by the bedside tha‘ 
some father and mother might gain a litt) 
interlude of rest. 

Hilda was not forgotten, but the s:x-mil 
journey through the deep, half-broken snows 
was a formidable undertaking, and he had n» 
news of special need. The bitterness of the 
cold had become an incident in the fight with 
. death, now a weapon in the hand of the 
enemy to be warded off, now an aid in bring- 
ing purity of air and bracing strength tu those 
who served the sick. 

The winter in the pines is friendly to the 
strong, but not to be trifled with. In such 
poor shelter as Hilda and her children had, it 
meant continual struggle for heat enough to 
keep alive in bitter nights and blasts of sting- 
ing wind. The days were often glorious, 
brilliant with sun and snow, the air like wine 
in its exhilaration, with none of the repent- 
ance which so often follows on the stimulus 
of wine. 

The poor depend, in their extremity, upon 
the charity of the poor. The neighbor in 
whose service Jack Clitheroe had come to his 
death, himself a pioneer with little means and 
a large family, after a call one bitter winter 
day, when even his tough frame sat shivering 
by the little box that held her fire, provided 
Hilda with a stove. ‘ 1’ll lend you one,” he 
said, but that was only the gracious poetry of 
an unexpected tact in kindness. Jack was the 
provider. He earned a few cents now and 
then, more from the charity than from the 
need of those who used his help. He had al- 


ready learned to swing the ax, and kept the 
wood-stack full. 


Hilda used the morning 


hours in teaching him and the younger chil- 
dren spelling and arithmetic from old books 
brought home from Jack’s last term at school, 
and reading out of the Bible which was her 
dearest friend in lonely hours. 

One other book she had, a strange, old, black- 
letter volume, bound in ancient calf, that war- 
ery of the Puritans, Fore’s Book of Martyrs. 
It was almost the only treasure she had 
brought from home in the hasty packing of 
that twilight hour before her flight; and it 
was specially dear to her heart because on its 
brown fly-leaf was her mother’s name, in girl- 
ish characters. With this sole relic of a love 
that had gone from earth so many years before 
she could be conscious of its worth, she had 
never parted in their direst need. It was now 
the only visible thing that linked her with the 
childhood of which she often dreamed—that, 
and the dreams and the stories she told the 
children. 

She talked to them of her own youth reluc- 
tantly at first, for so long as Jack had lived, 
she never would contrast her childhood’s peace 
and abundance with his children’s want. But 
the little that she told brought the old home 
and ts people more and more to mind. After 
Jack had gone out of her life, her tongue was 
loosed and the stories came to be the fairyland 
of that evening hour together. Little Mary 
would throw her arms about her neck and 
beg, ** Tell us about yood Uncle ’Wette, and 
the p geons in the barn, and the cows, and kit- 
ties and the peny—please, mamma!’ And 
Jack would want to hear about the farm and 
how they sheared the sheep. 

Sometimes they would invent stories in turns 
around, though little Jack was never good at 
this. But Mary had her father’s gift, and 
loved to spin yarns when she could get a hear- 
ing. She would take the stories Hilda told 
about the old home life, pick them apart, and 
put them together n strange ways, that made 
Hilda sigh to t.ink how narrow a world her 
children knew and wonder at the child’s im- 
ugination that ~pins a wondrous web of slender 
threads. Then Mary would talk about the 
woods, as if every tree and every leaf on the 
bough were as much alive as the birds and 
beasts. 

‘There was once a boy,’”’ she said, ‘* who 
set traps. And he always et them two to- 
gether. because, you see, he thought the rab- 
bits would be lonely when they were caught. 
But the rabbits used to get caught one by one 
and the boy was sorry for them. One day he 
caught a rabbit in one trap—such a sweet little 
rabbit—and an angel in the other.”’ 

“Now, Mary!” protested Jack, ‘‘ you know 
boys can’t catch angels. They’d fly away.’”’ 

** So do partridges fly away, you interrupting 
boy. Don’t you catch partridges in traps? 
This was a teenty litile angel, just like a wee, 
littlest baby. He didn’t get his wings caught 
but his foot. He did it a purpose, ’cause the 
rabbit felt so lonely. ‘ Never mind, my dear,’ 
he said to the rabbit, ‘when bunnies get 
caught in traps, then something beautiful hap- 
pens.’ Then the rabbit snuggled up as close 
to him as he could, and went to sleep. 

** The boy came in the morning, and he saw 
the rabbit, but he couldn’t see the angel— 
boys don’t see angels, do they, mummsie, dear? 
He thought the rabbit was dea and he took 
it out of the trap. And then he opened the 
other trap and the angel flew out and the trap 
hadn’t hurt its foot one bit. It was only the 
body of the rabbit that the boy could see, for 
the soul flew away with the other angel, and 
it was such a dear little angel, too.” 

“*What nonsense!” said Jack. “ Rabbits 
don’t have souls.’’ 

** How do you know?” asked Hilda, gently. 
“God thinks of sparrows, you know. Jesus 


told us so. Don’t you think he cares for rab- 
bits? They may have souls, forall we know.” 

**And mustn’t we set traps for them?” 
asked Jack, the hunter, anxiety in his voice. 

*“Of course 00 must,” said little Sue. ‘I 
want a wabbit-cap like Mary’s.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Hilda, “‘ we may set traps, be- 
cause we need to eat, and God has given the 
earth to us for food. But we must remember 
the angel in the rabbit and not make it suffer.’’ 

‘* Tell us a story about angels, mother.” 

“Angels are those whom God sends,” said 
Hilda. ‘‘ They are not all big people, like the 
angel who came to Mary when Jesus was to 
be born. God sends an angel to take care of 
everybody, I suppose.”’ 

‘* Me too? ”’ asked Susie, with big open eyes. 

“Yes, you! Did you think God had for- 
gotten little Susie? ’”’ 

“Oh, I know another story about angels,”’ 
said Mary. ‘‘ There was once an angel that 
wouldn’t take care of a little girl, like Susie 
here, a yood little girl. It flew, and tlew, way 
oif over the sea, till it came to London. Then 
it tlew in at the queen’s window, and there 
were ever and ever so many pretty dresses, 
silk and velvet and all the colors of the rain- 
bow. And there were diamonds and rubies 
and strings of beads—oh, a whole yard long, 
all blue and green and red. Nobody could see 
the angel, and it had such a good time trying 
on the dresses, und counting the beads, and 
looking at the rings and chains! But by and 
by it got tired. There wasn’t anybody to 
play with, for all the London angels were too 
busy louvking after people and going on God’s 
errands. 

‘“*Then the angel tlew back over the sea. 
It flew down by the lake where the fairy- 
slippers grow. It had such a good time play- 
ing with the trout, and talking to the birds, 
and petting the leaves that get so tired with 
moving in the wind. 

“But at last it got so angry with a mink, 
down in our brook, because it caught the little 
fish, that it scolded and scolded, oh, so hard! 
then the angel that took care of the mink 
looked at him and said: ‘ And where is the 
little girl you were to take care of, M 
Angel?’ 

““The poor angel felt so naughty that it 
never said a word, but spread its wings and 
flew away to find its little girl. It was so 
frightened to think what might be happening 
to her with no angel there. 

** Tt flew, and it flew, just like the dove you 
told about that hurried home as soon as it was 
let out of the cige. And when it came where 
the little girl was, what do you suppose? 
Jesus was sitting by her watching her play 
jackstones with the neighbor’s little girl! 
Wasn’t it good of him! And the angel never, 
never ran away again, and the girl grew up to 
be ’most as good as my mamma! ’’ 

Then Mary snuggled up against Hilda’s knee. 
But as the story ended, the baby woke, and 
Hilda brought the evening to an end with the 
little prayer she had taught the children, and 
found courage and comfort from the thought 
of what her child had said. It was good to 
have the memory of her childhocd’s peace to 
rest upon—it was better to have a chililike 
trust in God. After she had tucked the chil- 
dren in with the covers that had been provited 
for her, she said in her heart as she lay awake 
and listened to the moaning of the wind about 
the roof, 

“*T will both lay me down in peace, and 
sleep; for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.’”’ And when she thought of all the 
trials of her life, and the children she mvst 
provide for all alone, she added in her hear , 
to shut the door on her anxieties: ‘‘ Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.”’ 

So to her memory and tke childrei.’s im:gi- 
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nation, the days of her youth and the thoughts 
of the Book and of the world about them came 
to be romance and wealth and happiness, 
more real for the narrowness of their winter- 
prisoned life. And in the freshened recollec- 
tions of these bedtime talks the past came 
back, brighter and nearer than for many a 
year. In the poverty of her surroundings it 
became a joy to share the shadows of happiness 
from her vanished, plenteous days with the 
ch ldren to whom she had so little else to 
give. 

There was wood to be had for the chopping, 
and Jack managed to keep the room warm, 
though it was a rickety little shanty, put up 
only to serve for a few months’ use. In an 
ordinary wind it creaked and groaned, until 
Hilda was afraid that it would come down 
about their ears. There was a log ox-barn 
near by, and Hilda thought that by chinking 
up the cracks with moss and clay it would be 
better than the shanty. With Jack and Mary 
for her helpers, she spent many an hour of 
labor preparing it for use, and Jack brought 
in a towering heap of hemlock boughs and 
piled up wood in a corner. But before the 
work was ended they were all too sick to 
move. 

It was searlet fever which in January came 
down upon Hilda and her fatherless little 
ones in the lonely hut beside the frozen lake. 
Jack brought it home from an expedition he 
had made to the village in search of work for 
himself or his mother, which would enable 
them to move. He found no work, though 
there would have been a welcome .for Hilda 
as a nurse, if Jack had only thought of that, 
but he brought home the fever, and he gave 
it to his sisters. The good doctor who had 
patched and plastered Camp Number Ten 
after its fight was down with typhoid, and 
there was no one within reach except the 
worthless Dr. Fell, a whisky-shaken, opium- 
sodden little man, who had drifted out of civ- 
ilization into the lumber camps and in the 
terrible need of the time had drummed up a 
practice. 

Dr. Fell was not without skill when he was 
master of himself. It was heart and con- 
science that failed, not intellect. So far as 
any one could see he was utterly without pity 
or shame. He had long ceased to respect him- 
self, and how could he be expected to consider 
others? He exacted his fee at every visit, and 
the little store that Aleck Swanson had col- 
lected only sufficed to see Jack through the 
worst of his attack. Then Mary sickened, 
and Dr. Fell took the chickens from the shed 
and the remnant of the stores George Andrews 
had brought in for his fee. And when Susie 
and the baby took their turn—poor little chil- 
dren of want and sorrow!—the doctor de- 
manded that little Jack should work out his 
fees as soon as he was well enough or he 
would leave them to die without his care. 

It was no idle threat, for there was not 
another doctor within twenty miles, except the 
one at the mill village, who lay at death’s 
door. Hilda starved herself, and suffered the 
shanty to be stripped, to the very clock upon 
the shelf and the Bible she loved, but when 
one bitter afternoon, after long weeks of nurs- 
ing, the doctor took her mother’s book, it 
seemed as if the last drop of energy for resist- 
ance failed. Her hand shook as she grasped 
the bunk in the delirium of the fever that for 
her children’s sake she had fought off so long. 
She swayed lifelessly and sank to the floor. 

Dr. Fell, to say the best—or the worst— 
for him, was drunk in this last predatory ex- 
pedition, and not fit to attend a dog, much 
less a human being. He staggered out to his 
whimpering horse, which he had left unshel- 
tered from the stinging wind, leaving the door 
half open as he went. He drove to the mill- 
village, arrived with frozen fingers, and left 
Hilda’s precious book in pledge for further 
drinks at asaloon. Then he staggered home to 
his patient wife, who might have given thanks 
if he had frozen his whole vile body in the 
woods, but who nursed him back with a 


woman’s patience to such health and sobriety 
as he was capable of, at the cost of sundry 
bruises and contusions on her person, of which, 
froin long experience, she took little heed. 

Little Jack sprang to close the door as the 
doctor went out, but a gust of the stinging 
wind made all his poor strength necessary to 
fight against it. ‘The house shook and swayed 
and seemed to stir on its foundations. The 
snow sifted in, and the “spit! spit!’’ as the 
hard flakes struck the chimney was incessant. 
The baby’s moaning died away in a silence 
that frightened Jack more than sound. The 
younger girl lay in the lethargy of fever. 
Mary was too weak to be awakened. Hilda 
lay in a dead faint on the floor. 

That was the time for Jack to play the man. 
There was a dry sob in his throat as he tried 
to lift his mother to the bunk where Mary lay. 
His strength, but poorly nourished since the 
fever, had not come back, but he pulled him- 
self together, and his soul was strong. He 
roused Mary from her sleep, and the two poor 
children of distress lifted their fainting mother 
to the shelter of the bunk and chafed her cold 
hands and feet, but she only moaned. 

‘Get back to bed, Mary,” said Jack in a 
whisper; ‘‘get back and keep mamma warm. 
The baby is asleep, and Susie, too, and I’m go- 
ing for Mr. Wilson.” 

**No! no! and leave me all alone? ”’ 

‘** But, Mary, if mamma should die! ’”’ 

They talked in whispers in the intervals of 
the gusts of wind that seemed ready to tear 
the house from its foundation. Mary sobbed 
on Jack’s hand, to which she clung as if it 
were her only anchor in the ocean of despair, 
and then choked back the tears and bade him 
go. 

He filled the stove with wood, took the 
warm mittens he had seen his mother knit for 
him, and the cap of squirrel skin which he 
himself had tanned, and pushed out into the 
storm. 

Not far away was a family on. a piece of 
stump land. The wind caught and chilled 
him, and he shivered with the thought of 
what he had left behind, but the man’s heart 
was strong in his little body, and he fought 
his way across the clearing and along the 
lonely track that broke the drifts. 

In the Wilsons’ one-roomed cabin, the fam- 
ily were already in bed, for that saved oil and 
economized in heat, but at Jack’s knock the 
fire was once more kindled, and by the warm 
stove he told his tale. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” cried Mrs. Wilson, 
“could you get her here?” 

* T’m afraid not.’’ 

“Tf I had Stebbins’s team,’”’ said Mr. Wil- 
son, ‘‘I’d hitch up and bring her over, though 
I don’t know where they’d sleep,’”’ casting a 
look about the room, where in bunks and 
boxes his six children were already ‘in bed.’’ 

‘““The old ox-shed 18 about ready,” said 
Jack. ‘I caulked up most the last bit I 
could reach yesterday. If we could only get 
them across! With this wind, I’m afraid the 
shanty will come down.” 

‘Well! Well!” cried Mrs. Wilson, “‘ we 
must go and see.”’ 

‘*))’ye suppose we could get her across in 
the wheelbarrow? ”’ 

*T don’t know. We might try.”’ 

It was a strange procession which fought 
its way through the storm—Mr. Wilson and 
his wife and son, the wheelbarrow, clumsy in 
the drifts, and little Jack trudging b-rhind, 
fighting the drowsy weakness which made 
him feel as if there would be no joy like 
sleep in the nearest drift under the soft 
white covering of snow that would shield him 
from the stinging and benumbing wind. 

They found the shanty evidently breaking 
down under the impact of the storm. Hilda 
lay moaning. Mary held her hands, with big 
eyes looking out to welcome them. The baby 
lay asleey in the repose that knows no earthly 
waking. Susie was chilled and dying witha 
wreath of snow across her pillow where the 
wind had wrenched the logs and left a crack. 
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Wrapping Hilda in the bedclothes, with a 
rope upon his shoulder to pull while the son 
pushed behind, Mr. Wilson worked across the 
clearing to the old ox-shed. There, in the 
bitter chill of the unheated dark, they laid her 
down upon the bed of hemlock boughs which 
little Jack had gathered. 

Mrs. Wilson had stayed in the shanty to 
comfort Mary and came on the second journey 
with Susie in her arms. Jack brought the 
baby, wrapped in all that Dr. Fell had spared 
them for a now unneeded warmth. 

They emptied the stove and loaded it on the 
barrow—just in time!—for at the next fierce 
blast the roof lifted and slipped and slid, and 
the snow began to drive unhindered into the 
bare space of the floor. 

Jack had already kindled a fire on the 
earthen floor of the shed, and Mrs. Wilson 
had blocks of wood heated and put at Hilda’s 
feet, who had fallen into the sleep of utter 


exhaustion. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Readers’ Forum 
Union of Three Denominations 

At the regular meeting of the Toledo, 0., 
Congregational Ministers’ Union, Oct. 5, the 
United Brethren were invited. A Congrega- 
tionalist, Rev. E. B. Allen, read a paper upon 
the proposed union, and was followed with a 
paper by Rev. F. P. Rosselot of the United 
Brethren. In the discussion all were enthusi- 
astic in their support of the union. The Con- 
gregational ministers then voted unanimously 
to ask the United Brethren ministers of Toledo 
and vicinity to membership in their body, and 
a committee of two Congregationalists, Rev. 
F. D. Kelsey and Rev. C. M. Burkholder, and 
one United Brethren minister, Rev. W. C. 
Shupp, were appointed to examine the consti- 
tution and bring in such recommendations of 
change as are necessary to accomplish the 
union. The Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion is also included in the proposed change, 
although at present there are none such in the 
city. Is not this a beginning of the new day ? 


A Conference Approves 


At the semi-annual meeting of Puritan Con- 
ference held at Fredericksburg, O., Sept. 29, 
it was resolved unanimously: 


That we notice with pleasure the present 
tendencies toward a closer fellowship among 
the different denominations, and especially the 
movement for federation, or closer union of 
the Methodist Protestant, the United Brethren 
and Congregational churches, and we recom- 
mend that the pastors of our churches familiar- 
ize their people with what is proposed in this 
movement, and with the steps that have been 
taken. RoBERT Hopkin, Scribe. 


Believes in Aggressiveness 


Allow me to express my personal gratifica- 
tion over the editorial, Do We Wish New Mem- 
bers in Our Church? If our denomination 
stands for aggressiveness in the West and 
South, why should it not also in the East as 
well? Iam calling the attention of my people 
to the editorial. 


Hopkinton, N. H. Louis ELuMs. 


A Prophecy in a Name 


Iam for union! Let the name of the ‘‘ com- 
bine’”’ be The United Christian Church of 
America. 


Geneva, O. R. S. LInpsay. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills has resigned from the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Chureh, Oak- 
land, Cal. ‘‘Hanging to this wire for a sea- 
son,”’ says The Bystander in The Pacific, he 
“now loses his hold, and drops again into fog 
and space.”’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


Odds and Ends of Our Vacations 


HESE stories may not be even odd, 
but they must be the end of our 
vacation reports, unless indeed 


something very nice comes in before this 
is published—1I could never refuse that! 





Let us attend first to that little boy in 
the grass, befo e the chicken jumps off 
his hat and runs away. 
came a short letter which I shall not 
print, because I saw the little fellow him- 
self, this very morning, coming into a 
store where I happened to be. Although 
I had never seen him before, his bright 
face looked so exactly like the picture 
that I asked him his name, and it was 
the same as that in the letter! (It was 
easy to remember, for it began with AB.) 
Well, little AB said the chicken’s name 
was Dot, and it lived on a farm where he 
had his vacation—he didn’t know the 
place, except on the Connecticut River 
in Vermont. Dot was very tame and 
would climb on his back and sit on his 
head. In the words of the classic poem, 
And everywh: re that Abbott went, 

The chick was sure to go 
and now it has followed him into our 
Corner! 

The sender of No. 2 I did not meet on 
the street this morning, and so can only 
copy her letter. 


send one of the first I took. You wi!l need 
another guess at *‘anonymous children,”’ for 
all I know is that they were ‘* kodak-kid- 
napped ’’ at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, and be- 
longed to ** Ministers’ Row,’’ which was com- 
posed of clergymen and their families. If 
they are not Cornerers, they ought to be! 
They were cunning tots; I shall watch the 
Corner with more interest than ever to see 
them. 


Cambridge, Mass. MARGUERITE. 


“Cunning tots’’ indeed, and if minis- 
ters’ children they ought of course to be 
Cornerers ; let them send their names and 
they shall have their “ stifikits’’ by re- 
turn mail. 

Picture No. 3 relates to a tragic nau- 
tical experience mentioned by a writer in 
last week’s Corner. 

. . . The boat belonged to a Dorchester party 
who were cruising along the coast. One day 


it was too rough for them to stop aboard and 
they came ashore and camped. In the night 


With the picture 


the boat was wrecked. If they had stayed 
aboard they would have been drowned. They 
lost al they had on board and had to go home 
by train. 


Attleboro Falls, Mass. AMELIA C, 


No children mentioned, but possibly 
some Dorchester readers may recognize 
the dismasted and dismantled wreck on 
the Saquish shore. 

The last view shows no wreck, for there 
was neither gale nor sea nor tide nor 
breakers in that quiet Essex County 
pond, Will it be proper for me to say 
that I wasin that boat? Do not misun- 
derstand me—I was not on board when 
the picture was taken, for [ had just 
stepped out on a springboard (rather too 





much spring for the dryness of my feet!) 
to take the picture. That boy in the 
stern had invited me to go a-fishing, and 
I pulled in six perch while he caught one, 
that being the exact rato of our respec- 
tive ages; but having politely allowed me 





to beat him to that point, he did much 
better—I omit the score! 

Another Essex County member—I re- 
member her in the Mashpee woods excur- 
sion a few years ago—writes : 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have moved from 
Cape Cod to West Newbury. The Merrimac 
River is right back of us, and every day in 
summer a steamer goes up and down from 
Haverhill to Salisbury Beach. Whittier’s 
homesteid is across the river from us, and 
also the cemetery where the countess spoken 
of in one of his poems is buried. When we 
went to his birthplace we saw the great- 
grand-neice of the girl who spelled him down. 
We spent a week at Plum Island, and a day 
at Hampton Beach. We went on Boar’s 
Head and I stepped on his nose! 

West Newbury, Mass. Rutu W. 


Happy Ruth, to live so near the places 
made more beautiful by the good poet 
of the Merrimac! ; 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 live in Spokane, but 
we are camping in Colfax now. Papa has an 
orchard and farm here. We go on a good 
miny excursions in the woods and by the 
river. \We have a horse, who is a great pet, 
and my sister and I ride horseback, some- 
times three of us get on together. Every 
morning she comes to the door for water, 
and once she nearly walked into the house. 

Colfax, Wn. HELEN W. 

I have a letter from Nettie A., Pasa- 
dena, and another California girl sends 
a picture of a boy on a fish, with a “fish 
story ’’ about it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our vacation was in a 
pretty little New Hampshire town on a hill- 
top. We took long walks in the woods and 
built a log cabin out of pine needles and tree 
trunks. One day | walked to Joe English, 
a mountain four miles away, with my brother. 
He wanted to climb up the cliff, but alas, I 
had been there before—the day when our 
lunch tumbled over that el ff! We went up 
the ether side, and climbed an enormous 
pine. O, what a view—Monadnock, Wachu- 
sett, and even the White Mountains. We 
crept to the edge of the cliff—it looked two 
miles straight down. When I got home I 
was a little footsore! 

Dorchester, Mass. 

O, I know that “ pretty little town on 
the hill-top!”’ **Old Joe” (as the people 
call him) is the tell-tale. I was at Mt. 
Vernon for three days in September, re- 
member seeing this very boy there, and 
had a_ pleasant vacation experience, 
which I will tell to 


The Old Folks 


as their only crumb this week—next week 
we will give them the whole page. I rode 
over the hills to Lyndeboro to call on 
our oldest Corner member, Mrs. Steele, 
one hundred und two years old, She was 
very well, talked pleasantly of old things 
and new and wanted me to mark a Psalm 
in her Bible. I marked the ninety-first— 
is not that a good one for Old Folks? 
She gave me for our Cabinet an old- 
fashioned pincushion recently made by 
her own hands. We also called on 
another lady near-by, one hundred years 
old, passing by the home of a man ninety- 
eight years old. We called also at the 
Parsonage, but they were all young folks 
there! 

The old folks do not all live in that 
beautiful town among the hills; I have 
recently attended the ninetieth anniver- 
saries of two Massachusetts women, and 


ERNEST P. 





read almost every day in the papers of 
others who are enjoying ‘‘length of days, 
and long life, and peace,’’ according to 
the promise. ‘J will satisfy him with long 
life, and shew him my salvation’? must 


be true! MN Y BD 





wemsea 
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Circulating the Bible Far and Wide 


How the American Bible Society is Distributing the Scriptures the World Over 


This is the time of year when two of our great missionary societies are holding their annual meetings, while the general subject of 
the world’s evangelization is appealing afresh and strongly to our churches. An important collateral agency in missionary undertakings 
is the American Bible Society, whose picturesque and varied work in different lands is presented in the following pages.. They wiil give 
many of our readers a new conception of the extent and fruitfulness of the society’s operations in many lands. 


were from missionary presses in 
mission lands. 


A New Work in the 
Philippines 

Bible distribution was practi- 
cally unknown in the Philippines 
until the American possession. 
Agents representing the British 
and Foreign Bible Society had 
attempted to enter Manila many 
years before but had been driven 
out. So far as can be learned no 
portion of the Scriptures had ever 
been translated into the dialect 
of the Philippines under Spanish 
occupation. Immediately upon 
hearing of the action of the 
American fleet in Manila Bay the 
American Bible Society cabled to 
its agent in China, Rev. Dr. 
Hykes, to visit the Philippines 
and report as to the opening for 
work there. On the strength of 
his report in 1899 an agency was 
established. The need for it is 
~ shown by the fact that the cireu- 
lation of the Scriptures, largely 


ona 








The late Dr. z c 
the Bible into Turkish, Armenian, Modern Greek and Bul- Spanish at first, during 1900 


gartan, 2,200,000 copies of Scripture supplied the Levant by was 10.873, in 1901, 52.793. and 
f 373, 901, 52,75, 


Elias Riggs of the A. B. C. F. M., translator of 


the A. B. S. : 
in 1902, 91,260, 
During this time the New 
A Foreword Testament in Tagalog had been 
Every Congregationalist has reason to be completed by the British and 
deeply interested in the work of the American Foreign Bible Society and the 
Bible Society. It has been and is the most Gospels and large portions of the 
intimate colaborer with all its missionary New Testament completed in 
movements. Congregationalists and the Bible [lacano, Pampanga, Visayan de 
Society have together translated the Scrip- Cebu by the American Society, Mexican Colporteur 
tures into American Indian dialects, into and similar portions in Panga- 
the languages of Micronesia, into tongues sinan and Bicol by the British Society. Work epistle in one of these dialects. The circula- 
spoken in Africa, and the languages of the is going forward rapidly in two or three other tion has been accomplished under great hard- 
Turkish empire and the dialects of the dialects. A number of individuals have taken ships. 
Chinese and Japanese people. In Austria, upon themselves the cost of a single gospel or Two of the society’s colporteurs have already 
Spain, Armenia, Turkey in 
Europe, in Japan and China, 
in Ponape, the Gilbert Is- 
lands,the Marshall Islands, 
Guam, in Africa, and in fact 
in all the fields of the Amer- 
ican Board, save in portions 
of India, the American Bible 
Society is the active servant 
of the advance movements 
of Congregationalism. 
Congregationalists are in- 
fluential members of its 
Board of Managers, and.one 
of its three secretaries, Rev. 

’ Dr. E. P. Ingersoll; is a Con- 
gregationalist, taking the 
place made vacant by the 
death of Rev. Dr. E. W. 
Gilman, a Congregational- 
ist of unusual gifts and de- 
votion. ‘Throughout all its 
history the Bible Society has 
by its ideals and its meth- 
ods of work appealed to the 
spirit of Congregationalism. 
Only a brief survey can be 
given of its present activi- - 
ties in these pages. Its is- ° 
sues ‘in the year closing 
the first of last April, were 
the largest in its history, 
and amounts. to. 1,993,558. ot re, ; 
Moré than one-half of these Bible House, Constantinople, also occupied ty the A. B. C.F. M. The corner room, second story, contains the Biblein twenty-three languages for sale 
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Scriptures used by the A B,C. 
died, one by cholera, due to exposure, and the 
other reported killed by enemies. In journeys 
in the north of Luzon and in the various is- 
lands, these pioneers of American Christianity 
wrought a notable work. Mr. Gugin, 
who was recently killed, made remarkable 
sales in Lyte. He was asked to take a trip 
with the Roman Catholic paymaster and fam- 
ily: his transportation was given him and he 
held meetings and preached the Word at every 
stop, selling over a thousand copies of the 
Scriptures. It is reported that the Filip no 
National Church has introduced the Philip- 
pine Gospels into its school at Dagupan. In 
October, a year ago, from Dumuguetta Mr. Gar- 
vin sent to the office in Manila the following 
** Sold 4,000 in three hours. Send 
400 Spanish. 


have 


telegram: 


10,00) Visayans, 500 English, 
Rush.’”’ That is a new thing for the Philip- 
pines. As ninety-five per cent. of the people 


in these islands do not speak Spanish it is 
clear that these dialect translations are neces- 
sary to the enlightenment of the people con- 
cerning holy things. 


A Word From Austria 
Rey. Dr. Clark writing from Austria says: 
** How often one Bible or one Testament is so 
blessed of God that a whole family or the char- 








North 





Charles F. Gammon, Supt. of the A. B. 8., 
long Bible tour 





Mr. 





China, starting out on a 


FM. The lanqauaye, numoer of volumes, dialects and cost to the A. B. 8S. to manufacture 
lappearin connection with eachigroup 


acter of an entire village is changed.’”’ *‘ We 
go forward into the New Year with fresh hope 
and good cheer, firmly believing 
noble Bible Society will be inclined 
to help us more during this year 
than in the past.”’ 


Increased Demand for Scrip- 


tures in Syria 

Recent communications from 
Beirut indicate that it is almost im 
possible for the mission presses to 
print editions of the Scripture rap- 
idly enough to supply the increased 
demand for them on the part of the 
populations in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains and in the regions toward 
Damascus. The American Bible 
Society’s publications at Beirut go 
allover the Arabic-speaking world. 
They are sold in Egypt and along 
the east coast of Africa, and in 
Madagascar. The room in which 
they were translated still exists in 
Beirut asa Jerusalem Chamber and 
bears upon its entrance a marble 
tablet to the memory of Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Van Dyke, by whom this re- 
markable work ‘was accomplished. 


that your 
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The American Bible Society and 
the American Board 


BY SEC. J. L. BARTON, D. D. 


The Bible Society is the right pinion of the 
Foreign Missionary Boards. Were there no 
such National Bible Society, each Foreign 
Board would be compelled to do an extensive 
Bible publication work, a method at once con- 
fusing and wasteful. 

As we retrave the history of the work of the 
American Board during its ninety years of op- 
erations abroad, it is impossible to express in 
adequate terms the value of the services ren- 
dered us by the Bible Society. The story of 
the work in no one of our twenty missions 
could be written without giving large place to 
the part taken by the Bible Societies. Our 
own missionaries have translated the Word 
into not less than twenty-five different lan- 
guages under the general direction of some 
Bible Society. These translations have been 
printed, and our entire missionary force and 
mission machinery have been engaged in the 
distribution of the Book. Wehave maintained 
countless Bible dispensaries, trained and su- 
perintended colporteurs, and personally en- 
gaged in the sale of that book without which 
there could be no missions. 

Foreign missions could no more be con- 
ducted without abundant and cheap Bibles 
than an engine could be run without fuel. 
An adequate Bible supply is the reservoir 
upon the heights from which the Water of 
Life for the thirsting multitudes is drawn 
to the ends of the earth. 

During the past year we have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the American 
Bible Society in Mexico, Spain, Bohemia and 
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Austria, and in every one of our twenty mis- 
sion stations in Turkey. In China and Japan 
the missionaries of our Board and the agents 





REV. A. E. COLTON 
Field Agent for New England 


of the Bible Society have labored as members 
of one organization in their efforts to place 
the Bible in the hands of all who can read. 
We could never have met the unprecedented 
demand for the Word of God in South Africa 
had it not been for the help of that society, 
and only by its generous aid have we been 
able to supply this Word to the various races 
reached by our Micronesian Mission. But the 
catalogue is long and need not be continued. 

The American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Board are close together in the name they 
bear, but they are still closer in the work they 
are together attempting to doin preparing and 
circulating the Bible in the vernacular, among 
the various races of the earth. And when 
to this is added the close connection of this 
same society with all benevolent societies in 
our own land its magnitude is at once ap- 
parent. Is it not the warm heart within all 
our benevolent causes? The fathers estab- 
lished the Bible Society not as a business, not 
as a simple charity, but as a great benevolence: 
to join with all forges at home and abroad for 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ. 


Where Congregationalists and the 
Bible Society Touch Shoulders 


Just how much the Bible Society has served 
the interests of Congregationalism does not 
appear in any report. Records of how many 
Scriptures have been placed where Congrega- 
tional workers are toiling, cannot be, nor 





The first load of Bibles which ever went into Rome—It 


vast sowing of the Bible Society in that field 
will be largely done by Congregational labor- 
ers. Missionaries from Turkey are uniformly 
enthusiastic regarding the Bible Society’s as- 
sistance, and often leading part, in the evange- 
lization of that great country. They know 
that while there are restrictions on their strictly 
mission work the Bible is finding its way 
into the hands and homes of the people. A 
great debt is due Dr. Elias Riggs for his un- 
paralleled achievement in translating the 
Bible into Turkish, modern Greek, Bulgarian 
and Armenian. A writer in the Missionary 
Herald says of him, ‘‘ What imagination can 
conceive of a greater glory attainable by men 
than that of standing one day in the vast 
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A GREAT WORK IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


In countries like China and Japan where 
many denominations are at work it is still 
more difficult to determine just what results 
accrue to each from the Bible Society’s as- 
sistance. Congregationalists are among the 
five great divisions of workers in those fields 
and, approximately, receive one-fifth of the 
society’s distribution of Scriptures. Five 
hundred thousand copies of Scriptures circu- 
lated annually in China, and 225,000 in Japan, 
are mighty factors in the redemption of these 
nations. And again let us remember that the 
harvesting is to be done by the Church of 
Christ mustered under special regiments. 
Spindles and looms are final factors in 








Chinese Colporteurs 


woolen and cotton 
mills, but the humble 
coal in the boilers had 
its part in producing 
the fabric. 

Tributes are con- 
stantly appearing in the 
letters from mission- 
aries, showing the 
widespread approba- 
tion in which the work 
of the Bible Society is 
held, and the great as- 
sistance which it rend- 
ers these faithful work- 
ers. Is it not natural 
that Dr. Judson Smith 
of the American Board 
should write: “If there 
were no agency doing 
the work of the Ameri- 


Francis Pengottr, a Colporteur for twenty-five years, and a group of South Americans can Bible Society, we 


vs army. From a very 


ed Victor E. 





old photograph 


ought they to be kept. A great seed sower is 
the Bible Society—like the Oriental farmer 
sowing the wild rice from his boat upon the 
flooded fields, not knowing where the seed 
falls, always sure of a harvest, but not record- 
ing who gathers the grain. 


DR. RIGGS’S MARVELOUS WORK 


In many parts of Turkey Congregationalists 
are the only workers and the gleaning from the 


assembly of the redeemed to hear the ‘ well 
done’ of the Master and be recognized by 
four nations as an important instrument in 
the hands of God in the unlocking of the 
Bible to their understanding, notwithstanding 
the frenzied efforts of their own religious 
teachers to keep its truths from their knowl- 
edge.” And it is the Bible Society which has 
made the translations of the scholarly Dr. 
Riggs available for the millions of Turkey. 


should be compelled to 
inaugurate one. Our debt to it is immeasur- 
able. We should feel hopeless, helpless with- 
out it.’’ 

Home missionaries are constantly writing 
from their destitute fields for copies of the 
Word of God, and they are supplied by the 
hundreds afd thousands. City missionaries 
also love the Bible Society and find it a warm 
friend in supplying the great needs among all 
nationalities in the cities. 


New England’s Fair Share 
BY REV. E. P. INGERSOLL, D. D. 
Corresponding Secretary Bible Society 


Eighty-seven years ago New England stood 
well to the front in approving the universal 
desire of the local Bible Societies to have a 
eentral organization, with headquarters in 
New York, which should be the “clearing 
house” for all the Bible Societies in the 
United States. Eminent Congregational min- 
isters and laymen took part in this organ- 
ization, and Lyman Beecher was the secretary 
of the meeting. 

From that day to the present the American 
Bible Society has responded to the appeals of 
the missionary boards of all denominations, 
both home and foreign, which have sought 
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The Moral of It Ali 


The income of the American Bible Society 
is not what it should be. It has kept up fairly 
well in these days of intense pressure upon 
the churches for causes that are more immedi- 
ate and crying in their claims. Its revenues 
are, however, about half what they ought to 
be. The society should receive from all 
sources annually $750,000 at least. Its receipts 
last year all told were $377,742.41. 

The income from vested funds would not 
carry on the work six weeks. If the Bible is 
to be at the service of the missionary in all 
lands where American missionaries are at 
work, if it is to be put into missionary lan- 
guages and carried to the destitute homes 
of earth, the Christian churches and Christian 
men and women of America must give largely 
and regularly to the support of the society. 

Why should not a collection be taken every 
year in every Congregational church in Amer- 
its aid. So faras funds permitted the society jca for this work which lies at the foundation 
has willingly supplied the wants of these of all the life of the church ? 
boards, not only in this but in foreign lands. A church without a Bible is an unthinkable 
More than this. It isthe only means by which proposition. Does your church take a collec- Golubef’, former Colporteur of the Bible Society. 
the foreign boards can procure Bibles and tion yearly for the Bible Society ? If not, why ? On his last tour he traveled 30,000 miles 
Testaments for their work. To crown it all, 
our translations of the Scripture in nearly one 
hundred languages are furnished to the vari. 
ous denominations free of cost. ‘ 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
so aggressive have the denominational boards 
become (owing to the large demands for chari- 
table educational and missionary work), that 
the income of the Bible Society has been much 
reduced and this year we have been obliged to 
cut down our appropriations in many foreign 
fields where we have been doing colporteur’ 





REV. E, P, INGERSOLL 
Secretary Bible Society 





work. 

It is not long sinee seven societies were 
claiming the support of the Congregational 
Church. Two of these have been united, 
leaving now only six of the original number. 
In the region of New York, and perhaps in 
some other sections, an interesting and impor- 
tant society has taken the place of the seventh. 
Let us call it seven to which we as Congrega- 
tionalists are bound. Shall that be a limit ? 
An ancient record of divine authority says, 
‘** Give a portion to seven, also to eight.”’ Let 
the Bible Society be the eighth! 

Bible House, New York city, Oct. 5. 





A Handmaid of the Six Societies 


Terse and Significant Appreciations from Leading Officials 


The American Board of Foreign Missions could no more carry on its work without the aid of the Bible Society than a 
ship could sail without a compass or a bird fly with a single pinion. 
J. L. Barton, Sec. A. B. C. F. M, 


In Minnesota missionary work the new churches were incomplete without a Bible in pulpit and pews; for the many unable 
to buy, the aid of the American Bible Society seemed indispensable. I shall never forget how grateful we all were to that 


society. 
GEORGE A. Hoop, New England Sec. C. C. B.S. 


The American Bible Society for years has honored all requests made by us for Bibles of the simpler kind for distribution, 
through our missionaries, among the needy in the newer portions of the land. This has been a most needed and important help 


in our work. 
GrorGrE M. Boynton, Sec. C. S. S. & P. S. 


The Bible Society helps the work of the Home Missionary Society very effectually and very freely. It gives Bibles and 
Testaments for our churches. For our increasing work among fore‘gn-speaking people such help is very essential. 
Josnua Coir, Sec. Mass. C. H. M. 8. 
We are greatly indebted to the Bible Society for the Spanish edition of the Scriptures which enables us to put the gospel 
into so many homes in New Mexico and for the generous contributions which enable us to seatter Bibles among the Mormons 


in Utah. 
EpWARD 8S. Trap, Sec. C. E. S, 


The Bible is taught daily in all the schools of the American Missionary Association. It is read at morning prayers, hence 
there is a large demand for it, an increasing one from all our churches and schools. The Bible Society never fails to respond 


to our constant requests, and we gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to it. 
GeorGe H. Gurrerson, Dist. Sec. A. M. A, 


When, a few years ago, I was Home Missionary Superintendent in a rapidly growing Western state I saw, as never before, the 
inestimable value of the work of the American Bible Society. This society is the strong right arm of all other missionary societies. 
R. A. BEARD, Eastern Representative C. H. M. S. 
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Teddy had a half-holiday, and he didn’t 
quite know what to do with it. 

“IT wish I could do something new, 
something I never did before,’’ he said. 

‘*How would you like to go and see the 
ostriches plucked?’’ asked Uncle Theo. 
dore, who was spending the winter with 
Teddy’s family in California. 

*Ohb-h! Could I, Unele Theodore? ”’ 
and Teddy’s round eyes grew rounder. 
He had seen the big sign on the front of 
the electric cars announcing the plucking, 
and he had wondered what it would be 
like, but he had never dreamed of con- 
necting himself with it. 

‘Yes, I think we might,’’ replied Uncle 
Theodore, ‘‘if mamma is willing.”’ 

So the early afternoon found a tall man 
and a very smiling 
little boy holding to 
the brass rods on the 
back platform of a 
crowded car. 

When the twenty- 
minute ride was 
ended Teddy and his 
uncle stepped from 
the car and went up 
the broad, ftlower- 
bordered walk to the 
cottage through 
which they must pass 
to get into the farm. 
The door opened into 
a large room filled 
with feather goods 


of all kinds. There 
were long, fluffy 
boas, tlack, white 


and gray, and beauti- 
ful tips and plumes 
and fans. ‘Teddy 
thought if mamma 
were only here, she 
would enjoy this dis- 
play, but as for him- 
self, hesaw no reason 
for tarrying, and Un- 
cle Theodore seemed 
to be of the same 
mind. So they went 
through another 
door and down the 


Piacainy wu teerah 


At the Ostrich Farm 


By Lily Manker Allen 


steps, and found themselves in a sort of 
park, where birds were twittering among 
the live oaks on the hillside, and white 
fences showed themselves here and there 
through the green. 

There were the ostriches at last, a for- 
est of long bare legs and necks, the bod- 
ies of the females a dull gray, the males 
black with white tips on wings and tail. 
Teddy and his unele walked along by the 
white fences. past dtove after drove of 
the curious birds. 

Here was a great fellow eight feet high 
and 300 pounds heavy, wit a handsome 
black body trimmed with snowy plumes, 
a red bill and red streaks down the front 
of his legs. Outside his fence. nailed to 
a tree was the warning: ‘“‘ Keep away 





from the fences. The birds are danger- 
ous.” And this one certainly looked it, 
as he struck at a man outside the fence 
with his powerful foot. The blow fell on 
the fenee instead with the sound of a 
hammer-stroke. 

‘*It would be as much as a man’s life 
is worth to venture inside that pen,”’ said 
one of the guides. 

‘“Tlow can you pluck him, 
asked Uncle Theodore. 

*Q, we scatter corn on the ground, 
under the fence, and when he goes to 
pick it up we blindfold him through the 
fence and then we can manage him.”’ 

Teddy heard one of the guides say that 
most of the ostriches at the farm came 
from South Africa, but they soon saw 
a pen containing a 
drove of speckled 
gray birds from the 
Nubian Desert, who 
had traveled 12,000 
miles to reach this 
new home. 

‘** But where do you 
s’pose the plucking 
is to be, Uncle Theo- 
dore? ’’ asked Teddy, 
unable to conceal his 
impatience. 

‘*T think we’ll find 
it by and by if we 
keep on,’’ was his 
uncle’s reply. 

A great many 
people were coming 
and going, a number 
of them carrying 
cameras. Uncle 
Theodore soon spied 
a group gathered by 
the fence some dis- 
tance farther on, and 
calling Teddy, who 
had loitered to gaze 
at a lazy bird lying 
on the ground, he 
said, ‘‘There’s your 
plucking, Teddy.’’ 
But when they 
reached the spot, all 
Teddy could see at 


” 


then ? 
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first was a long gray downy neck high 
above. the fence; a bag had been drawn 
over the head, out of which peeped the 
bill so that the nostrils could have a sup- 
ply of fresh air. 

Coming to the front of the group of 
spectators, Teddy saw that the bird was 
in a sort of pen, through the lower part 
of which the great feet could be seen 
beating the ground frantically. Climb- 
ing on the lower rail of the fence a few 
feet behind the bird, Teddy could see 
two men at work, one holding the os- 
trich and the other plucking him. This 
must be done from behind, because these 
birds strike forward with their strong 
legs; and so they are driven into the 
V-shaped pen before the process begins. 

Teddy saw that the man who was pluck- 
ing had a pair of sharp iron nippers such 
as his father used for cutting wire, and 
with these he was pulling out bare quills. 
Teddy wondered if the bird didn’t feel 
just as he felt when the dentist pulled 
a tooth for him—only the poor creature 
had dozens of quills to pull! He heard 
the man tell one of the visitors that the 
plumes had been cut from these quills 
ten weeks before, and the quills had been 
left to die before being pulled, to make 
the operation less painful. Only the 
wings and tail are plucked, this being 


done every nine months beginning when 
the bird is eight months old. 

Teddy was glad when the prisoner was 
at last set free to join his fellows, and 
then he watched the men clip the white 
plumes of ‘‘the gallant Romeo,’ as they 
called him. Indeed, he became so deeply 
interested in watching Romeo, and the 
inquisitive neighbor who came stretch- 
ing his long neck to see what was going 
on, and who had to have his ears boxed 
for his pains, that a great gray bird 
stalked noiselessly up entirely unob- 
served by the boy until he felt some- 
thing touch his cap, and then he let go 
of the fence and came down so suddenly 
that one foot went splash! right into a 
pail of dirty water. 

A laugh went up at Teddy’s expense, 
but he himself wanted to cry. Looking 
up, however, he read a message of cour- 
age in Uncle Theodore’s steady eyes, and 
then bravely joined in the laugh. 

Unele Theodore’s face fairly beamed 
on Teddy then, but he only said: ‘‘If we 
begin to stroll back now, we’ll be just in 
time to see that Nubian drove fed. I saw 
a man bringing a load to their pen just 
now.”’ 

Sure enough, by the time they reached 
the pen, the speckled birds were greedily 
eating their supper of chopped alfalfa. 
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‘‘Now for dessert,’’ said the attendant, 
taking a small orange from his pail and 
giving it to the ostrich nearest him. 
Another and another followed, until 
Teddy could see a row of five oranges, 
like a string of beads, slowly moving 
down the long throat. 

A little farther on, they stopped at a 
shed to see some chicks just hatched the 
day before. They were kept in a warm 
incubator, in a dark corner, but the fluffy 
yellow body could be seen, with its downy 
neck spotted with black; and the bright, 
prominent eyes. But the neck was not 
so long proportionately as those of the 
full-grown birds, and the pretty little 
creatures looked more like ducks than 
anything else Teddy ever remembered to 
have seen. 

An egg lay on the table near-by. It 
was as large as a baby’s head, and Teddy 
was told that it weighed three and a half 
pounds and that it would require forty 
days to hatch. 

After watching the baby ostriches for 
some time, Teddy and his uncle mounted 
the steps to the feather room again, and 
buying some photographs to take home 
to help mamma see what they had seen, 
passed through the door and down the 
flower-bordered walk again to take the 
car for home. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Boy’s Bible 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP 


‘‘What is the story you like the very 
best in all the Bible?’’ He was a lad of 
eleven years and I was teaching myself 
by entertaining him one Sunday after- 
noon. 

Quick as a flash came the answer, ‘‘The 
valley of dry bones,”’ 

Later I turned to a lesson quarterly 
and found that his Sunday school lesson 
that day had been The Founding of the 
Church at Corinth. Alas! the prescribed 
Scripture must have been indeed a valley 
of bones, bones that were ‘‘very dry,” 
whereas to his mystery-loving and move- 
ment-hungry soul the Ezekiel vision was 
always fascinatingly alive. 

The incident may remind us that a 
Bible to be a Bible must do more than 
contain truth. It must portray its truth 
so as to awaken obedient interest. And 
if you are after the obedient interest of a 
boy, you will secure it only through ap- 
pealing to what the boy feels and loves. 
‘* Every man selects his Bible out of the 
Bible,’’ declares Dr. Clarke. In the case 
of the boy the selection is automatic and 
corresponds to what he is. If he quivers 
over the adventures of Daniel but goes 
to sleep over the Thirteenth of First 
Corinthians, Daniel is Bible to him and 
Paul is not, and the roarings of the lions 
contain more potencies of gospel than the 
eulogy of love which suffers long and is 
kind. 

The Boy’s Bible, therefore, will not be 
the whole Bible. It will have in it far 
more of the Old Testament than of the 
New, for the Old Testament is the Boy’s 
Testament. The boy stage of civilization 
corresponds about to that of Judges; it 
will be many years before he will grow up 
to the gospel of John. Little poetry, less 


doctrine, much incident and picture ma- 
terial, and above all the stories that 
usher before the imagination ideals alive 
in flesh and blood and doing things—of 
such is the Bible of heaven to the pulsing 
eager boy. 

Let it be a book about men with inci- 
dental teaching concerning God rather 
than a book about God with only occa- 
sional allusion to real men. By many 
a boy the Bible as presented to him is 
considered neither a man’s nor a manly 
book. He hears of it chiefly from women. 
His mother and sisters carry it to church, 
but his father never. The only Bible- 
man visible is the minister, but he can- 
not tell second base from pitcher’s box, 
so counts in with the women. Is it any 
wonder that the boy’s nerves fail to thrill 
when, with unctuous utterance, the min- 
ister some Sunday promises ‘‘a nice, new 
Bible to every child that joins the church 
at next communion?” If, on the other 
hand, the Bible were laid before the boy 
as a book of actual, living men, per- 
chance in the years of his maturity he 
would be more likely to become a man of 
the Book. 

Nor should the Boy’s Bible have at- 
tached to it any confusing doctrine of 
infallibility. To a boy the statement, 
““We must believe everything in the Bi- 
ble,’’ tends to mean for all practical pur- 
poses ‘‘ whatever is in the Bible is right ’’ 
—whence come perplexities and misun- 
derstandings. What parent would give 
her son ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ and say, ‘‘ Here 
are the patterns of conduct for you to 
follow’’? Mrs. Hubbard who went to a 
cupboard might serve as a model if the 
lesson were on kindness to animals, but 
in the same pictorial procession with 
Mother Hubbard are Tom, the Piper’s 
Son, who stole, and Jack Horner, who 
stands convicted of gross vanity and con- 


ceit. So in the Bible gallery of charac- 
ters virtue and vice are mingled, discrim- 
ination is endlessly necessary, and gen- 
eralization ever perilous. The Boy’s Bi- 
ble, accordingly, will not come with an 
advertised, inerrant authority; it will 
enter his life like any other book, and 
attain its uniqueness only as rapidly as 
he discovers its religious pre-eminence. 

We tell our boys, ‘‘You must love the 
Bible,’’ and because love knows no 
‘‘must’’ but its own inner impulse they 
proceed to hate the Bible. It is much as 
if a mother were to pick out a likely 
wife for her son, and then egg him on to 
go a-wooing the candidate. Such mater- 
nal urgency rarely leads to a wedding. 
The Bible, on the contrary, which is less 
a prescription than an assumption, not 
so much an Eleventh Commandment as 
a beloved, cherished and frequently-read 
companion in the home, will easily win 
in proper season the heart’s genuine af- 
fection. 

Lastly, the Boy’s Bible must move in 
a more benign atmosphere than has com- 
monly enveloped the Parents’ Bible. The 
latter was a book to be approached only 
with bated breath. One entered it often 
as he would enter a crypt beneath a 
cathedral floor. All this was because it 
was so earnestly regarded as ‘‘the Word 
of God.’’ But what evidence is there 
that God speaks only in solemn words ? 
Have we not erred in dissociating rever- 
ence from cheer, in measuring piety by 
its amount of sobriety? Rather let us 
believe that the sense of humor and the 
playful spirit have a divine origin. 
Smiles are no more out of place in church 
than songs. The minister or Sunday 
school teacher who does not laugh with 
his boys should be discharged for incom. 
petency. We can serve the Lord, and 
yet do it with gladness. And is there 
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any question but that we shall be ap- 
proaching the method of the Master in 
proportion as we introduce the Bible and 
the Bible religion into the boy’s life, not 
through the Gate Grim of Awe, but 
through the Gate Beautiful of Joy? 


The Sick Child 
He for whom the world was made 
Cannot lift his heavy head, 
All its pretty curls puffed out, 
Burnt with fevers, parched with drought. 


He, the tyrant, whimsical, 

With the round world for his ball, 
In a dreadful patience lies, 

Old since yesterday and wise. 


Like a martyr on the rack 

Smiles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
While the fever still devours 

His small body, sweet as flowers. 


Dreadful patience like a sword 
Stabs his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
Make him naughty, wild, and gay, 
As he was but yesterday. 


Little services he pays 

With his kisses and his praise, 
While his eyes ask pardon still 
That he’s troublesome and ill. 


He lies smiling with a fire 

In his cheeks blown high and higher, 
By the wind of fever fanned. 

Lord, his kisses on my hand! 


Give me back my boy, I pray, 

Turbulent, of yesterday. 

Not this angel, like a sword 

In his mother’s heart, dear Lord! 
—Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 


A Wealth of Interests 


No one who has an interest is poor. 
And Miss Lydia had a hundred interests! 
A hundred? She had as many interests 
as there were people in the world, or joys 
or sorrows in Old Chester; so she was 
really very rich. 

Of course, there are different degrees 
of this sort of wealth. There are folk 
who have to manufacture their interests ; 
with deliberation they are philanthropic, 
or artistic, or intellectual, or even, if 
hard put to it, they are amused. Such 
persons may be said to be in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, although they 
live anxiously and rather meagerly, be- 
cause they know well that when interest 
gives out they are practically without 
the means to support life. 

Below this manufacturing class come 
the really destitute; the poor creatures 
who do not care vitally for anything, and 
who are without the spiritual muscle to 
manufacture an interest. These pathetic 
folk are occasionally made self-support- 
ing by a catastrophe—grief or even merely 
some uncomfortable surgery in regard to 
their bank account may give them a poor 
kind of interest; but too often they exist 
miserably—sometimes, with every wish 
gratified, helplessly poor. 

Above the manufacturing class comes 
the aristocracy to which Miss Lydia 
Sampson belonged, the class which is 
positively rolling in wealth! Every morn- 
ing these favored creatures arise with a 
zest for living: you hear them singing 
before breakfast; at the table they are 
full of eager questions: Is it going to 
rain? No; it is a fair day; delightful! 


—for it might have rained. And the sun 
will bring up the crocuses. And this was 
the day a neighbor was to go to town; 
will she go? When will she come back ? 
How pleasant that the day is pleasant! 
And it will be good for the sick people, 
too. And the moment the eager, simple 
mind turns to its fellows, sick or well, 
the field of interest widens to the sky- 
line of souls. To sorrow in the sorrows 
of Tom and Dick and Harry and their 
wives, to rejoice in their joys—what is 
better than that? 

And then, all one’s own affairs are so 
vital: the record of the range of the 
thermometer, the question of turning or 
not turning an alpaca skirt, the working 
out of a game of solitaire—these things 
are absorbing experiences. No worder 
we who are poor, or even we who work 
hard at philanthropy, or art, or responsi- 
bility to manufacture our little interests 
—no wonder we envy such sky-blue na- 
tures.—Muarguret Deland, in Harper’ s. 


Good Luck on Boston Common 


‘*What in the world are all those people 
looking for?” 

The place was Boston Common and I 
looked up from a brown study to see 
men, women, maids and boys crossing the 
grass in different directions with their 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

**It can’t be squirrels,’’ my friend went 
on, “and it can’t be that somebody has 
lost a ring, for they’re scattered all over. 
What can it be?”’ 

I looked at the nearest of them, a typ- 
ical Boston woman of sixty, large of per- 
son, stately of tread and with cultured 
eyes behind her glasses. She was study- 
ing the grass at her feet as if it had been 
a cryptic page of Emerson. Then I re- 
membered and exclaimed: 

**They’re hunting four-leaved clovers!”’ 

‘“No,”’ said my friend. **Not really! 
Not on Boston Common!”’ 

**Indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘there couldn’t be a 
better place just now. The spring seed- 
ing is just at its best. See how thick the 
red clover is. That’s what they’re doing 
and I’m going to find one, too.’’ 

“T’ll beat you,’’ was the answer, and he 
did, but only by a moment and in five 
minutes two middle-aged and respectable 
citizens were pacing the bricks of Tre- 
mont Street, each with a four-leaved 
clover in his buttonhole, and each hap- 
pier, not, I hope, because of the good luck 
which comes to the finder of the magic 
leaf, but because of a much better thing, 
a recurring wave of that boyfulness—to 
coin a word—which makes the world 
seem young again. 

For several days the Common has been 
one clover field and all the time the search 
for the omen of good luck has gone 
steadily on. There must be hundreds 
who have searched, and most of them 
must have found the lucky leaves. Who 
shall say that city life kills sentiment? 
How certain the spirit of genuine poetry— 
whether in the voice of the preacher, the 
printed words of poet, or the reminiscent 
invitation of a clover patch with its pos- 
sible discoveries—is of a response from 
human hearts! Ri B.A 

We may forgive those who bore us, but 
not those who find that we are bores,— 
J. L. Spalding. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
Let them also that suffer according to 
the will of God commit their souls in well- 
doing unto a faithful Creatcr. 





If there is a fathomless mystery of sin 
and sorrow, there is a deeper mystery of 
God's luve.—Ilurriet Beecher Stowe. 





We know in the dearest relations of 
human life how one little grave will 
bring the household: close together, in 
an almost impossible nearness. So to 
know Christ is to know Him in the 
fellowship of His sufferings. And the 
years go bravely for those who do, and 
they count the cost well worth paying.— 
Robert Nicoll. 

It is sometimes the mystery of death 
that brings one to a consciousness of the 
still greater mystery of life.—Kuate Douy- 
las Wiggin. 


Shall the seasons bring no end 

To your sorrow, O my friend 
As you journey on your way? 

And your bitterness of grief 

Find no comfort, no relief— 
But deepen day by day. 


It is nature’s law, I know, 
That when our darlings go 
Such tears should blind our eyes; 
But because their life has gone 
To cast away cur own 
Is neither well nor wise. 


Your grief may smite the sky; 
No echo shall reply! 
Your stormy grief is vain! 
To will what God doth will, 
Is for us the only skill 
To cure this bitter pain. 
—Malherhe, tr., J. F. Clarke. 


It is a shame that 1,800 years of Chris- 
tianity yet leave death dim and dismal 
as a devil’s care. To be sure there is 
sorrow, but there is sorrow ended as 
well as begun; there is release, there is 
rest, there is victory as well as bereave- 
ment; and yet, no badge of hope, not one 
sign of cheer, not a color or insignia of 
immortal joy and beauty mingles with 
the black crepe and plumes of Christian 
heathen in and about the tomb.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Death is a great preacher of deathless- 
ness.— Malthie D. Bubcock. 


Remember, Lord, our afflictions and 
uphold us by the Spirit of Thy Grace, 
that we may rest in Thee. When 
heart and flesh shall fail, be Thou the 
strength of our heart and our portion 
evermore. Set Thy purfose in our 
thought above the shitting tashions of 
the world and the changing desires of 
our own hearts. May we be quick to 
respond to every call ot Thine, whether 
it be to suffer or to work. Teach us 
sympathy and iene by the experi- 
ence of trial. The joy of Thy presence 
makes us rich. Thy consolations are 
better than freedom from earth’s sor- 
rows. Blessed be Thou! who hast re- 
deemed us and made us heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. For 
His sake help us in every trial to show 
the glory of that inheritance by simple 
faith and patient love. Amen. 
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The Experience of Forgiveness * 


By Rev. A 


The same reason exists for regarding 
David as the author of the Thirty-second 
Psalm as of the Fifty-first. It fits his 
condition at the time when he had con- 
fessed a great sin, and had been assured 
by the prophet that God had forgiven 
him {2 Sam. 12: 13]. It survives as one 
of the great hymns of the Christian 
Church because it is the appropriate lan- 
guage of a forgiven sinner who has de- 
voted his life to the service of God in 
grateful acknowledgment of his mercy. 
Beginning with an exultant description 
of the blessedness of forgiveness it por- 
trays: 

1. The relief experienced through con- 
fession. The unacknowledged sense of 
wrongdoing was a consuming disease. 
The man was secretly at war with him- 
self. He knew that in stifling the voice 
of his conscience he was destroying his 
manhood, and the knowledge was like a 
fever in his bones. His daily inward life 
was like the grinding of unoiled machin- 
ery. He could not ask sympathy from 
others, he could not even pity himself 
|v. 3]. 

As the hot winds of a tropic summer 
dry up the soil, blight its crops and blast 
its fruits, so this guilty secret was sepa- 
rating him from his friends, destroying 
his power to love, to think kindly of 
others, to turn his thought toward God, 
and making him the enemy of mankind 
|v. 4]. If he had stopped groaning, ceased 
to feel the burden of his guilt without 
then the worst would have 
He would have been 


confessing it, 
happened to him. 
morally dead, 

The experience described in this pas- 
sage is a common theme of the novelist. 
The child or the man, carrying this 
burden of unacknowledged guilt, forced 
by his stubborness into constant irrita- 
tion with others and increasing contempt 
for himself, is the most pitiable and the 
least pitied of human beings. 

Then the psalmist confessed his sin. 
The inward struggle to deny it having 
failed to relieve, the man turned to God 
and told the truth [v. 5]. At once he 
found himself changed and beheld a 
changed God. When he abandoned his 
insincerity, he found that Jehovah ceased 
to charge iniquity against him. The sin- 
ner who had been groaning in despair be- 
came blessed. As applied to David, men 
might condemn him, and he acknowl- 
edged their condemnation to be deserved, 
but it did not affect him as before. His 
child died, and his sorrow was keen, but 


his servants noted with surprise that he | 


ceased fasting and weeping. Whatever 
might come to him now, the great cause 
of his misery was gone. He was once 
more at-peace with himself and with God. 


Men who have committed crime and have. 


successfully evaded discovery, when they 
have surrendered themselves to justice 
and have been sentenced to prison have 
declared that the sense of relief was un- 
speakably sweet. Hell is the condition of 
being at war with one’s self and at en- 
mity with God. Heaven is inward peace 
in the knowledge that God ‘imputeth 
not iniquity.” 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 25. | 


David's Joy over Forgiveness. Text, Ps. 32, 


E. Dunning 


2. The assurance of trust in God. Shel- 
tered in the consciousness of divine ap- 
proval, what can overcome the forgiven 
one? Every man, the psalmist says, may 
pray to God for forgiveness while the dis- 
position to pray remains with him. He 
will find, if he does pray, that disasters, 
though they swell round him like a flood, 
will not engulf him [v. 6]. He has found 
a harbor of refuge by throwing himself 
on the mercy of God. It never has failed. 
He is like a ship that has drifted and 
tossed on the waves and been smitten by 
storms, but has found a safe harbor. 
He hears the waves breaking against the 
barriers outside, but he is not only shel- 
tered, the noise of the angry waters is 
drowned by songs of deliverance which 
seem to wrap him round [y. 7]. 

A word of guidance and promise comes 
asa message from above to the penitent 
soul, which has relied on itself till it has 
experienced utter failure. ‘I will in- 
struct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go.’’ God as a present 
father with his eye on the object of his 
forgiven child will guide him, and he will 
henceforth heed the counsel [v. 8]. He 
cannot withhold a word of advice to oth- 
ers as the fruit of his own bitter experi- 
ence. Horses and mules must be com- 
pelled by bit and bridle to go whither their 
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master would have them go, and must be , 


restrained by force from attempting to in- 
jure him |v. 9]. But love is the suflicient 


restraining power and inspiring guide of | 


He will go wherever 
back into 


the forgiven sinner. 
God, who has received him 
favor, would have him go. 

3. The joy of the forgivenone. When he 
knows that he is honest with himself and 
at one with God, he is righteous. What 
then can harm him? The assurance of 
restoration, 


is his own, is a fountain of joy in his soul. 


He is wrapped in loving kindness as ina | 


| 


the sense of being in his | 
father’s keeping and that his father’s will | 


| 


| 
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garment [v. 10]. He would have all who 
feel as he does shout for joy. It is the 
natural expression of ‘those who are up- 
right in heart [v. 11]. 

The story of the prodigal son is the 
interpretation of this passage. When the 
son said, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned,’”’ then 
the father ordered a feast of joy. When 
the elder brother heard music and danc- 
ing it seemed to him a strange way to 
receive one who had wasted his father’s 
substance and disgraced his home and 
friends. But the father said, ‘‘It was 
meet to make merry and be glad: for 
this thy brother was dead and is alive 
again; and was lost and is found.”’ 

This is a psalm to be read over and over 
in the closet, and interpreted by expe- 
rience. When it is suffused with the 
penitent love of one who studies it, it 
becomes one of the greatest chapters in 
the Bible; and simply to read it aloud. to 
others after such study is to teach it 
with power to those who have passed 
through the experience it describes. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


The Defects of the Church 
as Specified by Outsiders. 1 Pet. 3: 8-16. 
What adverse judgments have you heard re- 

cently ? Difference between sincere and captious 

criticism. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 532.) 


Topic, Oct, 18-24. 


The way to fame is like the way to heaven 
—through much tribulation.—Sterne. 
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A Famous Pulpit 


RY REV. J. P. TROWBRIDGE 


This pulpit, widely known in western Con- 
necticut as the Bellamy pulpit, was taken 
from the first meeting house in Bethlehem in 
1835, when that historic building, after more 
than eighty years of service, was removed, be- 
cause of the erection of the present house of 
worship. For nearly half a century it was oc- 
cupied by Dr. Bellamy, whose only pastorate 
was in this parish. During that period, 1740- 
17, and afterwards, several eminent clergy- 
men of our denomination, besides Dr. Bellamy, 
were permitted to preach in it. Among them 
were Jonathan Edwards, David Brainerd, 
Samuel Hopkins, Lyman Beecher, Asahel 
Backus and Heman Humphrey. 

The connection which Mr. Edwards had 
with this pulpit can be traced conclusively 
through his experience at Stockbridge. When 
Governor Shirley in 1755 failed in his expedi- 
tion against Fort Niagara, the Indians of New 
York and western Massachusetts became very 
hostile and threatened many of the frontier 
towns, of which Stockbridge was one. Hear- 
ing of the great danger to which Mr. Edwards 
was exposed, Dr. Bellamy invited his eminent 
friend to come to his home at Bethlehem for a 
period of safety and rest. This invitation was 
accepted. Mr. Edwards was in Bethlehem | 
about four weeks, and during that time he | 
preached at least twice to the people. It is 
not likely that there is another pulpit still in 
existence, in which this great New England 
divine, the bicentennial of whose birth is now 
being observed, ever ministered. 

It must have seemed to Mr. Edwards some- 
what like David arraying himself in Saul’s 
armor. For the pulpit, though admirably 
suited to Dr. Bellamy, who was a man of large 
build and commanding presence, must have 
been uncomfortably high for a man of smaller 
stature than he. 





This sacred heirloom, together with the Bel- | 
lamy chair, are preserved in the parsonage at | 
Bethlehem. The present picture was taken | 


in the summer of 1889, by Rev. N. M. Calhoun 


of Winsted, Ct., whose early home was in 
Bethlehem. It is considered a good likeness, | 
showing the beautiful hand-carving of a vine | 
bearing clusters of grapes, and surrounding 
each of the three panels—a symbolic ornament 
often wrought into the decoration of our ear- | 
lier churches. 1 
In the summer of 1890, when I was pastor of | 
the church in Bethlehem, the 150th anniversary | 
of its organization was celebrated, and at that 
time this ancient pulpit was brought into tem- | 
porary use, and from it President (now ex- 
president) Dwight and Professor Harris of | 
Yale University spoke tender and eloquent 
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words, linking the long history of the past, 
and the memory of its noble men, with the 
stirring life of the present, and the hopes of 
the future. 


In and Around New York 


An East Side Schoolhouse 


What is perhaps the largest schoolhouse in 
the world was opened last week in one of the 
thickly populated East Side districts. It has 
ninety-six classrooms besides a large assem- 
bly room and agymnasium. ‘The building fills 
an entire city block and has a courtyard in the 
center. The roof is utilized for two play- 
grounds. 

The Presbyterian Campaign Planned 

The evangelistic committee of the New York 
Presbytery has made plans for a vigorous 
campaign covering the fall and winter months. 
All Presbyterian pastors are asked to plan 
their sermons with the aim of immediate soul- 
winning, to have after meetings, cottage prayer 
meetings, Decision Day in the Sunday schools 
and to organize and train bands of volunteer 
personal workers. The churches have been 
grouped in twelve divisions, according to loca- 
tion, each division having from four to seven 
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churches. Each group of churches is to have 
series of special meetings so that neighbor- 
hood effort may be concentrated. The eom- 
mittee also plans the holding of general meet- 
ings in down-town and Harlem halls or thea- 
ters for the benefit of people who will not 
ordinarily attend a church service. The com- 
mittee’s plans have the support of the major- 
ity of local pastors and will doubtless be fol- 
lowed in detail. 


Dr. Finley Installed 


The College of the City of New York, which 
is the free college of the city, installed its new 
president, Dr. John Huston Finley, Sept 2%, 
and the same day laid the corner stone of a 
group of new buildings in the upper part of 
the city. Dr. Finley comes from Princeton 
University and ex-President Grover Cleveland 
and Dr. Henry van Dyke came from that in- 
stitution to do him honor. Representatives of 
a number of eastern colleges and universities 
were present, as was the mayor of New York 
city and the governor of New York State. 
Mayor Low laid the corner stone of the new 
buildings. 

A New College Settlement 

A new settlement work on the east side of 
the Harlem district is conducted by the Bap- 
tist City Mission Society. A building has 
been leased to be known as ‘‘ Neighborhood 
House.’’ The inmates are to be women col- 
lege students who will direct their efforts es- 
pecially toward the helping of young boys and 
girls and young women. C. N. A. 


“Here Am I, Send Me” 


On Sept. 13, Miss Nina Rice was set apart in 
First Chureh, Los Angeles, as a missionary. She 
goes to Sivas, Turkey. Her father, Rev. O. V 
Rice, told in an impressive way of the solemn cove 
pant into which "he and his young wife, just grad 
uated from college, entered, “If we are blessed 
with children they are to be consecrated to what- 
ever service God may call them. This,” he said, 
“is God’s way of accepting that covenant.” Miss 
Rice is one of the most gifted of the recent grad 
uates of Pomona College. Her address on why 
she has chosen the foreign field was a credit to her 
ability and her training. 

A week later, before a much smaller audience in 
the Chinese Mission under the American Mission 
ary Association, two young men were bidden God 
speed. They are both business men and will fill 
responsible places in China. They are eager to 
earry the knowledge of Christ to their friends 
Hong Yeng and Louie How have both shown the 
reality of the faith that is in them. W. H. D. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An Introduction to Dante 


Dante is one of the greatest names, 
but to many only a name because of the 
unfamiliar surroundings in which he and 
his master poem move. Yet the world 
of medieval thought in which he lived, 
and which he interpreted and judged, 








CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


is so intensely human that his poem 
attracts and holds the stronger intellects 
as not even Homer’s work can do. Nor 
is it so far from our own life as it at 
first sight appears. To introduce readers 
to the age and the man by a compilation 
of the most helpful original documents 
and modern interpretations is the first 
purpose of Mr. Dinsmore’s most help- 
ful book,* a purpose carried out with 
rare discrimination and happily supple- 
mented by the author’s own studies and 
contributions at essential points. 

Mr. Dinsmore begins with a chapter on 
the times. Then, with an introductory 
note, follow the original sources of our 
knowledge of Dante’s life—the narratives 
and lives by the two Villanis, Boccaccio 
and Lionardo Bruni, with a summing up 
by Professor Norton, who also supplies a 
brief chapter on Dante’s personal appear- 
ance. A consideration of the Vita Nuova, 
the minor works and the Divina Com- 
media occupies the following pages, with 
a final chapter of interpretations and a 
bibliography. 

We do not wonder that this book was 
at once adopted by several of the colleges 
as a text-book for the serious study of 
Dante, but we advise and anticipate a 
wider office for it as a help to the multi- 
tude of intelligent men and women who 
read for their own pleasure and growth. 
There are many who wish to know more 
about the greatest of the Italians, but 
who have been repelled by a supposed 
difficulty of understanding so apparently 
recondite a subject as the Divine Comedy. 
It will repay study both for its composite 
picture of a great but unhappy age and 
its greatest poet, and also as an incentive 
to new or renewed study of Dante’s poem. 
The portraits are of unique interest and 
bring us close to the poet, the diagrams 


* Aids to the Study of Dante, by Charlies A. Dinsmore. 
pp. 435. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


are admirable and helpful, the book is 
a labor of taste and skill as well as of 
love. 


A Literary Life 


Mr. Trowbridge tells his life story * 
quietly but well and has made a genial 
and delightful book. It opens with the 
coming of his ancestor to Taunton, Mass., 
it begins, so far as his own experience is 
concerned, in western New York—to re- 
turn for long and useful years to Massa- 
chusetts and the neighborhood of Boston, 
where he and his work have been so well 
known. 

The story touches most of the impor- 
tant events of New England literary and 
political history, and ineludes pictures of 
many of the interesting persons of the 
last half century. Not least among its 
intimate descriptions and plain-spoken, 
if always kindly, criticisms, is the story 
of friendship with Walt Whitman and an 
estimate of his work and his indebtedness 
to Emerson. 

It is not Boston only which is pictured 
in these charming pages. Mr. Trow- 
bridge saw not a little of Washington in 
the days of the Civil War and traveled 
widely in the South while memories of 
battle were still fresh and conditions 
were unstttled. His pictures of the rela- 
tions of the whites and Negroes at that 
time is of special interest and value now 
that so many are ready to accept the view 
that the steps taken by the Government 
in the South at the close of the Civil War 
were wholly withvut excuse, for though 
he writes as one of the abolitionists, he 
remembers also as a judical-minded ob- 
server and without unkindness. 

Mr. Trowbridge tells us the story of his 
brain-children—his poems and stories— 
with a natural pleasure which we quickly 
come to share. He has a keen 
sense of what is interesting both in 
his own career and in that of others 
whom he introduces in his pages— 
statesmen like Chief Justice Chase, 
poets, editors, publishers. He has 
made an autobiography which will 
be read with pleasure and valued as 
one of the sources for American 
history in years to come. 





RELIGION 


Fly * History of Christian Preaching, 
by T. Harwood Pattison. pp. 412. Am 
Baptist Pub. Soc., Philadelphia. $1.50 
net, 
Dr. Pattison has given us in this inter- 
esting book an outline sketch of the 
whole history of the Christian pulpit. 
He begins with prophecy and the syna- 
gogue but, after chapters on the preach- 
ing of Jesus and the Apostles, his 
method at once becomes biographical. 
He has found room in even so rapid a 
sketch for interesting characterization 
and suggestion of the elements which 
make for power and efficiency in the 
service of the modern pulpit. The book 
is well illustrated with portraits. 
Biblical Criticism, by John A. W. Haas, 
D. D. pp. 233. Lutheran Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


A recasting of lectures delivered in the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary. They re- 
view and restate the textual problem of the Old 
Testament, following the lines laid down by 





*My Own Story, by John Townsend Trowbridge. pp. 
482. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 





Professor Cremer in his reply to Harnack, 
presenting objections to the latter’s source 
theory. Criticism is met with criticism. Dr. 
Haas is a sturdy fighter and breaks in his 
turn the heads of those who break the images. 
He claims that undogmatie criticism is impos- 
sible, and that all judgment is the result of 
presuppositions. The book is the work of a 
specialist and its original conclusions carry 
the weight of scholarship. 
The Keswick eg b 
Pierson, D. D. . 124. Fun 
50 cents net. 
A compact, minute, sympathetic account of 
the origin, characteristics and practical worth 
of a well-known religious movement in Eng- 
land, which now comes to expression once a 
year in a week’s convention at Keswick. Its 
adherents strive for a deeper or “higher ’’ 
Christian life through surrender and conse- 
eration. 


Rey. Arthur T. 
& Wagnalls Co. 


The Being with the U ed Face, by Clar- 
ence — ury. pp. 197. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00 net 

Mr. Lathbury rhapsodizes in poetical and 


often paradoxical chapters over the divinity 
of man. The style is of an Emersonian sort, 
aggregated but not co-ordinated, and soon 
grows tiresome, in spite of its enthusiasm. 
The book is full of vague optimism often 
eloquently phrased, but requires the correc- 
tion of a more accurate study of facts and 
tendencies as we know them. 

The Past, the Present and the Future, by 


Martin R. Smith. pp. 119. Longmans, Green 
Co. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


The Responsibilities of the Novelist by 
eo a Norris. pp. 311. Doubleday, Paue & Co 
These are the essays of a man who conceived 
his office nobly and who seeks to awaken in 
others an equal sense of the responsibility and 
opportunity of the novelist. He insists upon 
the sin of false and imitative work, the duty 
of genuineness, which, in the last analysis, is 
self-expression. These papers were written 
for the periodicals. They give a high idea of 
the promise which was cut short by Mr. Nor- 
ris’s untimely death. They are wholesome 
reading both for the literary craftsman and for 
the lover of fiction. A good portrait is pre- 
fixed and the book concludes with a bibliog- 

raphy of the author’s published work. 


Copyright, Houghton, Mifftin & Co. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE AT TWENTY-ONE 


Essays on Great Writers, by Henry D, Sedg- 
wiek, Jt te pp. 353, Houghton, Mifflin “& Co. 
Mr. stent 8 essays deal with subjects 
chosen from the larger fields of literature and 
illustrate his own insistence upon the personal 
note in art. He is loyally enthusiastic about 
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Scott; he justly and yet delicately voices the 
dislike which he feels for the perverted talents 
of D’Annunzio; he has his own opinion of 
Thackeray. From direct study of great liter- 
ary masters he leads us pleasantly aside for a 
holiday on Lake George, with Montaigne in 
the canoe, and for a broad characterization 
and comparison of French and English liter- 
ary achievement. Insight, humor and a style 
with much pleasant variety of color make the 
collected essays both enjoyable and suggestive 
of thought. 

Masterpieces of Latin Literature 

Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph.D. pp. i6. 

ton, Mifflin & 
Well chosen Sa from the best 
sources, with biographical sketches and notes. 
A useful and enjoyable collection and welcome 
as a sign that not all of our classical teachers 
regard the “dead languages’’ as mere tread- 
mills of mental training not to be shared with 
the unscholastic public. 


FICTION 


edited by 
Hough- 


Gorgo, by Charles we <8 9 Onines. 
Lounrep Publishing Co. $1.5 


The work of a philosopher sai historian who 
knows how to popularize. Only a fine psycho- 
logical insight combined with first-hand 
knowledge could present such an interesting 
and thoroughly modern study of political cor- 
ruption and a rotten social order, while at 
the same time maintaining the classical story 
element. An Athenian career at the time of 
the Peloponesian struggle dominates the plot. 
‘The author by an extremely spiritual tone and 
sensitive style throws many suggestive side 
lights on the noose se Socrates. 


pp. 507. 


Jewel: A Chapter in Her Life, by Clara 
Louise Burnham. 7 $40. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 


This eight-year-old Jewel visits the gloomy 
** House of Discord’ of her grandfather in 
New York and irradiates it with the halo of 
Christian Science till it is wholly transformed. 
Having played in a brook till she is wet through 
she gets ‘‘in error’’ with a high fever and a 
sore throat. A physician is called and she 
fools him by making him bel eve he has cured 
her till she sweetly discloses the fact that she 
did not take his medicine but telegraphed to 
a ‘‘healer’’ in Chicago and was cured by ab- 
sent treatment. She plays a somewhat simi- 
lar trick on a veterinary surgeon, curing a 
mare of an awful colic by Christian Science. 
By the same magic art she cures the coachman 
of drunkenness. The most remarkable thing 
about this book is the way a really talented 
author makes this little prig expound to grown 
up people the meaning of the Scriptures and 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health. ‘The physi- 
cian, the preacher and the moralist will have 
to ‘“‘ go way back and sit down ”’ in the presence 
of such wonderful little girls as Jewel as soon 
as Christian Scientists get to producing them 
in quantities. 
- e 

Basar iee New Vonks eines PP 42° 
The Michigan woods is the scene of action and 
the central theme the redemption of a thorough- 
going scamp by the power of human and 
divine luve. The author is not fully equal to 
his task, but the book is both interesting and 
touching, and deserves popularity much more 
than many others that attain it. 

Honor Dalton, by Frances Y enegg ve fpar hawk. 

pp. 419. Flemmg H. Revell Co. $1. 
An attempt, successful in the. aren to set a 
really high ideal of honor in contrast with or- 
dinary standards. The characters are well 
drawn and. the narrative full of interest, its 
mysteries being concealed more successfully 
than is commonly the case. 


The Hermit, by Charles Clark Munn. pp. 406. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


EDUCATION 


Practical Lessons in Human Physivl b 
Fey nt I. Jegi, M.S. pp. 343. Macmillon’ Ca. 
$1. 


A read tele for high and normal schools, pro- 
gressive in method, including a good summary 
of recent conclusicns in regard to the use of 
alcohol and other stimulants, and having al- 
ways in view the services of physiological 
study to public hygiene. Fully illustrated and 
containing material for exercise and expevi- 
ment. 


General Zoology, by Charles Wie Dodge, 
M.S. pp. 512. mevican Book © 


A revision and rearrangement of Orton’ s Com- 
parative Zodlugy, to which Professor Dodge 
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has made large contributions. Fully illus- 
trated and an admirable text-book. 
Stories of Great Artists, by Olive Browne Horne 


and Kathrine Lois Scobey. pp. 157. American 

Book Co. 
Intended as a supplementary reader for chi)- 
dren in the third and fourth grades. The 
artists chosen are Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, Mil- 
let and Rosa Bonheur. The idea is a good 
one, but the style of the stories is sentimental 
and unsatisfactory. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputa- 

oro by Frank E, Rockwood. pp. 131. 
Professor Rockwood has given this volume of 
the College series of Latin Authors a full and 
interesting introduction, treating of Cicero as 
a man of letters. The notes are conveniently 
placed at the foot of the page and are indexed. 
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Ramuntcho, by Pierre Loti. . 145. sO. 
Heath & Co. Ye te eee ee 
Arranged, edited and annotated by C. Fon- 


taine of the New York High School of Com- 
merce for advanced students of French. 


Young, 


in Astronomy, By Charles A, 
ion. Ginn 


Lessons 
ys D., LL.D. Revised edi pp. 420. 
A good example of a text-book for beginners 
prepared by one of the masters of the science 
of which it treats. Professor Young has taken 
advantage of this new edition to revise, en- 
large and add illustrations. The book deals 
with astronomy without entering into the 
field of mathematics and for the general reader 
as well as the student offers in compact form 
and readable style the latest as well as sound- 
est knowledge of its subject. The maps and 
illustrations are notably fine. 


Bits ‘bo: ‘Mew. Books 


The Coming Novelist 


The Great American Novel is not extinct 
like the Dodo, but mythical like the Hippo- 
griff,and .. . the thing to be looked for is not 
the Great American Novelist, but the Great 
Novelist who shall also be an American.— 
From Norris’s Responsibilities of the Novel- 
ist (Doubleday, rage. 


A Ghiditils Mind 


Mrs. Spelman had one of those delightful 
intelligences which stray over the whole 
field of creation rather than dwell a moment 
upon the matter in hand. Everything always 
reminded her of something quite different.— 
From Annie Trumbull’s Life’s Common Way 
(A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


A Resourceful Quack 


” 


‘Speaking of doctors,”’ sez Fanny, ‘I re- 
member hearing pa tell about a quack doctor 
that was being examined at an inquest con- 
cerning his treatment of a patient who died. 
‘I gave him ipecacuanha,’ he said. ‘ You might 
as well have given him the aurora borealis,’ 
said the coroner. ‘Indeed, your honor, and 
that is just what I would have given him next, 
if he hadn’t died.’”—From Anna Tingle’s 
Barleyville Sewin’ Circle. 


A Pitiable Parson 


A minister came to see me the other day. 
He had been at one time over a large and 
prominent city church. There was a quarrel, 
backbiting, recriminations, and he was shoul- 
dered out. He is now in a small country 
church. He whined and criticised, and de- 
plored his fate to me. Poor me! Of my 
troubles not a word, of his a sea of words. 
Of the miseries of others no thought; with his 
own his brain was reeking. Now when God 
Almighty whips a man, he does it because he 
goes too slow, and ought to go faster; or be- 
cause he goes too fast, and should not; but in 
any case, the whipping comes because the 
lashed one deserves it, and when I get mine, 
I go whimpering to no man—I hope you do not. 
The Reverend Mr. X. had his poor little eccle- 
siastieal house of cards pulled down—he must 
perforce shed his tears upon every brother 
man’s waisteoat.—From Mc Vickar-Collins’s 
Parish of Two ( astern 


Christ and Chinktckee 


One Christian teacher who succeeded in 
acquiring a literary degree, was a man of 
naturally very modest talents. He declared 
that but for the manner in which Christianity 
had illuminated for him the teachings of Con- 
fucius, he could never have got his degree. 
Another teacher, who had ever been a searcher 
alter truth and an admirer of the moral teach- 
ings of Confucius, stated that formerly the 
ethics of Confucianism were to him beautiful 
and valuable pearls. But each was is.l.ted, 


having no vital connection with the others. 
Christianity provided him with a string on 
which he could thread these truths, each in 
its own relative place, making a coherent and 
systematic whole.— From Ross’s Mission 
Methods in Manchuria (Revell). 


Trees as Pictures 


Are you really going to be at Hawarden all 
the autumn ? and can you let me come, when 
the leaves begin to fall? I don’t think a pretty 
tree is ever meant to be drawn with all its 
leaves on, any more than a day when its sun 
is at noon. One draws the day in its morning 
and evening, the tree in its spring or autumn. 
—From Ruskin’s Letters to M. G@. and H. G. 
(Harper’s). 


Rebuking a Gossip 


“*T don’t care ab ut knowin’,” said the 
widow; ‘I only ast fer conversation.” 

‘** Well, keep your gabbles fer somethin’ 
that concerns yourself, Nancy, that’s my 
advice,’’ contributed her neighbor. ‘‘ That 
tongue 0’ yourn, an’ your lively ears, O Lord, 
to give such a combine to one person; it’s 
egregious.”—From Sydney’s Sally, Mra. 
Tubbs (Lothrop). 


A bas iia 


A mssion teacher once asked a boy what 
was his idea of heaven. He thought a min- 
ute and then replied: ‘‘ It is like this. A large 
shade tree that casts a cool shadow under 
which I can lje and have some one fan me, 
and bring me water and wait on me gener- 
ally.” Then he added after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘ And you know, I must have noth- 
ing whatever to do.””—From Curtis’s [he Laos 
of North Siam (Westminster Presa). 


They Can Laugh 


‘*There’s a good deal of nonsense talked 
and written about the slums, Hartley, and 
they’re wept and prayed and shuddered over, 
through lorgnettes, but, after all, you hear 
about as much laughing on Hester Street as 
you do on West End Avenue.”—From String- 
er’s Silver Poppy see. 


The Passing of the Orator 


The old style of oratory of the legal profes- 
sion is utterly of the bygone days. That 
which then characterized the pulpit has 
mainly disappeared. Even that which was 
displayed in legislative and Congregational 
assemblies has undergone such changes that 
the few genuine specimens of the original 
style, which are occasionally exhibited, excite 
a feeling of amusement rather than of respect. 
We are in a new era, and college men debate 
now with a view to prizes, and more after the 
manner of newspaper discussions than in that 
of the old debating halls.—From Dwight’s 
Memories of Yale Life and Men. 
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Tent Services in Southern Berkshire 


The experiment was recently tried in Southern 
Berkshire, Mass., of carrying the church to people 
who, living back on country roads a little off the 
main line of travel, do not go to church. It is quite 
an act of faith to stick a tent down in the midst of a 
remote and sparsely populated region and expect it 
to be filled. I confess as we built rude board seats 
for an audience of 200 I wondered if we were not 
laboring “in vain in the Lord”; but how the people 
after atime began tocome! The first prayer meet- 
ing in our shirt-sleeves was an act of faith; ten per 
sons present. 

The next Saturday, Sunday and Monday Dr. Em- 
rich was with us, and good brother Anderson of 
Moore's Corner. The tent was filled to overflowing 
and the impression was steadily deepening. From 
that time, Sept. 6, until the end, Sept. 27, during 
which the tent was moved once, what blessed re- 
sults! Night after night souls have surrendered 
unconditionally to the mastership of Jesus. Men 
who have not been inside of the church for years, 
and who have been addicted to drinking—typical 
“hard cases"’—have come out into the light and 
peace of fellowship with God. 

Rev. 8. P. Cook, our faithful county minister-at- 
large, and his staff of workers have been continu- 
ously on the spot, sleeping in the tent nights, visit- 
ing in the neighborhood mornings, holding afternoon 
and evening services daily. With rare devotion 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour of Interlaken have lent 
effective support by their earnest, impressive sing- 
ing. Rev. Mr. Curtis of West Stockbridge in whose 
parish part of this work has been done took hold 
heartily. Day after day the membership of the ad- 
jacent Christian church has been moved to sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 

I have many times asked myself, during the 
progress of these three weeks of twice-a-day meet- 
ings, what has brought all this about. There was 
no dogmatic note. The emphasis in the preaching 
has been on a worthy manhood as only begun and 
completed in Jesus Christ, and on the great needs 
of humanity as only met in the satisfactions of the 
fellowship with God the Father. 

In a tent, too, all the seats are free, and the peo- 
ple who couldn't be induced to step inside of a 
church could come without having to dress up. 
For the most part the*old standard hymns of the 
Church have been used: ‘* He leadeth me,” ** More 
love to thee,” “ My faith looks up to thee,” * All 
hail the power,” ete., and even that beautiful 
classic of Whittier’s, ** We may not climb the heay- 
enly steeps.’’ Mrs. Seymour sang with effect one 
evening, ‘‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say.” Music- 
ally, doctrinally and administratively there was 
little to jar and all united in a sincere effort to bring 
a sense of God into close touch withethe lives of 


men. R. DEW. M. 


Reviving the Hill Towns 


The Massachusetts conference of Franklin is in- 
teresting itself in a practical way in the question of 
the declining hill-country. Franklin County faces 
this problem in a perplexing form. Nine of its fine 
old towns, Hawley, Heath, Leverett, Leyden, New 
Salem, Rowe, Shutesbury, Warwick and Wendell, 
which in 1820 had together a population of 10,906, 
now reveal to the census-taker but 4,842 people. 

To help the courageous remnant who are toiling 
to maintain school and church and human life under 
the shadow of the encroaching forest, the confer- 
ence recently secured Rey. 8. P. Cook, the Berk- 
shire missionary, for a “work of exploration” 
among these towns; and it has made a special effort 
the past summer by sending out Miss Grace Brooks, 
a Northfield student, to reach the more desolate 
neighborhoods. At the fall conference, held Sept. 
29, 30, at South Deerfield, she described her singu- 
larly interesting and significant work. 

At Dry Hill, a destitute neighborhood between 
Montague and Wendell, Miss Brooks suggested 
forming a Sunday school. She found complete 
apathy. There were church members, but a Sun- 
day school had been tried years ago and discontin- 
ued because of some failure of the ministers to at- 
tend regularly. So great was the hopelessness that 


without the friendly hand from outside this tradi- 
tion of disappointment seemed likely to paralyze 
effort for a generation. 

But Miss Brooks persisted, meetings were held, 
soon seven professed a desire to lead Christian 
lives and many others followed. Now regular Sun- 


W. P. Landers, Sutton 


day school sessions are held, with an average at- 
tendance of about twenty-five and contributions of 
$1.25. That small sum means much on Dry Hill. 
The change has struck home to the daily life of 
these people. Miss Brooks said nothing about the 
perplexing question of Sabbath observance, but one 
woman decided of her own accord that she must 
give up some Sunday work in a neighboring village. 
One man who had attended the meetings with his 
wife ** to prevent her making a fool of herself” an- 
nounced his regret that the change had not come 
before, so great was the transformation of the 
household life. And then came a rediscovery of 
the washtub, a renaissance of soap. Dry Hill 
cleaned house for the first time in years! Bright- 
ened homes have touched the men of the neighbor- 
hood, and some who were once hard drinkers are 
now seen leading neighbors to the meetings. There 
were rough men on the hill, but Miss Brooks has 
had only respectful treatment. 

Rey. E. W. Eldredge, pastor of the Montague 
Congregational Church, confirmed Miss Brooks’s 
report in every particular. He said that a chapel 
must be built to form an adequate center of the 
new work. It is interesting to see the dawn of a 
social consciousness, and the desire for a self-sup- 
porting movement, shown in offers of these men 
to do carpenter work on the building that will prob- 
ably be erected. One man would draw all the lum- 
ber up the steep and rocky hillside. This is re- 
freshing testimony to the reality of religion. The 
conference voted $200 for evangelistic work, most 
of which will probably be devoted to the smaller 
towns. 

Rev. E. D. Gaylord of Charlemont reported a re- 
cent union evangelistic effort in that town that re- 
sulted in eighty-five conversions. The conference 
passed resolutions approving the proposed union 
with the Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren. BR. K. f. 


Worcester’s Activities 


Central is enlarging its Sunday school and teach- 
ing ministry under the skilled leadership of the 
pastor’s assistant, Miss Basely, a graduate of the 
sraining school at Hartford Seminary. Already 
the has started a teachers’ meeting, normal class, 
mission study class, home department, cradle roll 
and will conduct the review lessons with aid of a 
stereopticon. A large Bible class is also maintained 
for students of the Institute of Technology. 

At Piedmont Dr. Scott is emphazing the teaching 
side of the ministry, both in the morning sermons 
and in the midweek service which is an expository 
course in Hebrews. The evening sermons are 
made bright, earnest and evangelistic in temper 
with the object of reaching the many young people 
who attend, particularly students in the various ed_ 
ucational institutions in the city. 

At Pilgrim the Woman’s Association has just 
issued a prospectus of its year’s activities, includ- 
ing two home missionary meetings on the Indians, 
their schools and crafts, and one on the Chinese. 
These will be enriched by the personal experiences 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, who spent their vacation 
visiting missionary work in the West and Califor- 
nia. 

The church has appointed a committee to revise 
its Manual and reduce the statement of belief re- 
quired for admission to membership to simple fun- 
damentals. Tey will also revise the roll and pro- 
vide for a more vital relationship of absentees and 
the dropping of delinquents. 

Dr. Lewis is giving a course of five Sunday even- 
ing sermons on Great Preachers of American Con- 
gregationalism, John Eliot, Cotton Mather, Ed- 
wards, Finney and Beecher. 

Hope Church was gladdened in the early summer 
by a legacy of $500. Just as the pastor, Rev. 
E. W. Phillips, returned from his vacation the 
chureh purchased, at great advantage, a $6,000 
parsonage property. 

Among suburban churches there is vigorous ac- 
tivity. At Boylston Center a good number of young 
people united with the church in September. The 
church spire, which was wrecked by a storm in the 
spring, has been rebuilt and a clock added. 

At West Boylston the congregation worshiped for 
the last time in their edifice Sept. 20, which now 
will be demolished by the Metropolitan Water 
Co. They hope to occupy their beautiful new 
building in a few weeks. 

Warren, under the able leadership of Rev. W. B. 
Oleson, has not only held its own in the face of fluc 


tuating industrial conditions, but has intensified its 
strength and the past year made extensive repairs. 
The auditorium has been refrescoed, chapel and 
parlors redecorated, stained glass windows, new 
carpets and electric lights introduced. The cost, 
$2,300, is fully paid, besides an old debt of 31,000, 
giving a renewed edifice without ineumbrance. 

The Ministerial League, at its first meeting, 
Sept. 28, listened to a paper on chureh federation. 
The report of the gospel tent work conducted 
during the summer by the league was gratifying, 
particularly the children’s meetings held two after- 
noons each week. 

Worcester is to have a religious census. The 
movement was started by the District Sunday 
School Association. The campaign work has been 
fully organized, and on Saturday, Oct. 31, between 
the hours of two and five Pp. M. it is proposed that 
1,000 to 2,000 canvassers take a complete religious 
census of the city with its 125,000 inhabitants. 

E. W. P. 


A Silver Anniversary 


Leominster Congregationalists are unsurpassed 
in their way of celebrating noteworthy anniversa- 
ries. Twenty-five years ago their pastor, Rev. Law- 
rence Phelps, was ordained to the ministry, and 
was married to Amna C. Kingsley of Middlebury, 
Vt. Last week a dainty banquet to invited guests 
in a beautifully decorated chapel, a handsome purse 
to the pastor, a bag of silver to his wife, other gifts 
to both and, better still, many heartfelt expressions 
of loyal appreciation by their parishioners, began a 
delightful evening reception Oct. 7. In the chureh 
a large audience heard choice music, addresses by 
Dr. G. E. Hall of Dover, N. H., who officiated at the 
wedding, Rev. A. E. Dunning and others, with sev- 
eral poems, one by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
read by her husband, and fraternal words by Mr. 
E. M. Rockwell, who presided, and by Hon. J. D. 
Miller. 


Closing Massachusetts Pastorates 


A successful ministry of more than thirteen years 
was recently closed, when Rev. C. M. Pierce re- 
tired from the pastorate of the chureh in Auburn. 
That the pastorate has been one of great satisfac- 
tion to both minister and people was evident by the 
farewell reception tendered Mr. and Mrs. Pierce. 
Their future residence will be in Worcester. 

Upon taking leave of the Saundersville Church in 
Grafton, Rev. David Howie was given a cordial re- 
ception in recognition of ten years of pastoral serv- 
ice. Neighboring clergymen were present to testify 
to the esteem in which Mr. Howie is held by his fra- 
ternity. A purse was presented. He has assumed 
his new relation with Union Church of Hopedale, 
near Upton. W. P. L. 


Twenty-three Years in Florida 


Rev. Charles M. Bingham of Daytona, Florida’s 
senior pastor, has recently acted in accord with a 
purpose expressed some years ago, to resign his 
pastorate on reaching his seventy-fifth birthday. 
But his eye is not dimmed nor his natural force 
abated. 

His most marked characteristic has been his 
hearty good cheer. It was pioneer work when he 
began here in 1880, Daytona was fifty miles from the 
railroad. Calls for service came from many points 
up and down the Halifax. He had to learn to sail 
a boat and to tramp through sand. He has had few 
vacations. His has been a year-round pastorate. 
He has had hardships, but he has never known it. 
Who ever saw him other than cheerful? 

Mr. Bingham has been pastor of the community 
as well as of the church, a member of the school 
board since its organization, and so identified with 
the growth of the town that no departure would be 
more deplored than his. The community rejoices 
that he is to remain—a pastor emeritus in fact, if 
not in name. 

And in this gladness the state will share, for Mr. 
Bingham has always been interested in the asso- 
ciation which he helped to organize, in Rollins Col- 
lege, of which he has been trustee from the first, 
and in all the churches. Once the only Congrega- 
tional pastor of a Congregational church in the 
state, he has seen our churches increase from four 
to seventy-five, and he and his church have con- 
tributed to the increase. E. W. B. 
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Biographical 
REV. GEORGE C. ROWE 


One of the most useful and devoted of the colored 
Congregational pastors passed away in the death of 
Mr. Rowe. He was born in Litchfield, Ct., May 1, 
1853, and died in Charleston, S. C., Oct 3. He 
brought Plymouth Chureh in that city self-support, 
and at the time of death was pastor of the Battery 
Chureh. He had been in the service of the A. M. A. 
for more than twenty years. He was the secretary 
of the Congregational Association of South Carolina. 


The men for the hour are the men who are abso- 
lutely unafraid of any man or party or custom or 
institution, but whose mortal fear is to deny the 
truth and put to shame their own souls.—Rev. G. S. 
Mills, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 19, 
10.30 A, M. Subject, Echoes from the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Board. 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Lincoln, Mass., 
Oct, 20. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct, 20-22. 

MIDDLESEX UNION CONFERENCE, Acton, Oct. 21. 

WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, New Salem, Mass., 
Oct, 21, 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASS@CIATION, annual, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Oct. 28. 


‘WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 29. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
. 


Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, ¢ 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 





Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 19-22 

Colorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 

Soutsern California, Oct. 

Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 

Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 

Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CHURCHILL—SMITH—In Andover, at Christ Church, 
Oct. 7, by Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., Lieut. 
Marlborough Churchill, U. 8. A., son of the late Prof. 
John Wesley Churchill, and Mary Smith, daughter of 
Peter D. Smith, Esq., of Andover. 

RANNEY—STREET~—In Hartford, Ct 
Oct. 7, Rev. William W. Ranney, 
oon teen L., daughter of Dr. G. 
N » 


at Park Church, 
yr of the church, 
*. Street of Exeter, 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HICKS—In Hampden, Me., Sept. 18, Charles Earle 
Hicks, aged 82 yrs. A faithful member of Hampden 
Congregational church for nearly sixty-two years. 

KINCAID—In Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 3, suddenly, Wil- 
liam H. Kincaid, editor of the Piymouth Free Press, 
aged 34 yrs. He was the son of the late Secretary 

incaid of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and until recently the editor of Congregational Work. 

TUBBS—In Montclair, N. J., Samuel Tubbs, aged 72 
yrs, He was a charter member of First Chureh, Mont- 
clair; for thirty years had been connected with the 
American News Company. When a young man he was 
a member of the committee which brought Abraham 
Lincoln to New York to lecture. 


MRS. JOHN WILCOX NASH 

Entered into rest Wednesday evening, Sept. 9, Cathe- 
rine Artemisea (Wilcox) Nash, widow of the late John 
Wilcox Nash and daughterof the late Col. Jonathan 8s. 
and Chloe (Hand) Wilcox of Madison, Ct., aged seven- 
ty-nine | agi While the latter months of her life were 
tilled with weariness and pain, her wonderfully sweet 
«disposition, patience and courage were such that none 
of those who saw her, outside the immediate family 
cirele, knew that the disease was a fatal one, and the 
announcement of her death came sorrowfully to the 
community where she was universally admired and be- 








Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, es- 
pecially if the relief is brought about by the 
use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar 
purgative or cathartic. They temporarily re- 
lieve but they weaken the bowels and make 
the condition worse. In constipation the 
bowels require strengthening, toning, and 
something that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short a 
tonic laxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is. 
It both relieves and permanently cures by 
removing the cause of the difficulty. It posi- 
tively cures dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
and liver troubles, headache and all other 
diseases which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. One small dose a day will cure any 
case, light or bad. Itis not a patent medicine. 
The full list of ingredients goes with every 
package with explanation of their action. It 
costs nothing to try it. A free sample bottle 
for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 122 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y 

All leading druggisis sell it. 
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loved. way | a brilliant intellect, a logical mind, a 
keen sense of humor with a deep love of humanity and 
a beautiful Christ life, she had mutual interests with all 
with whom she came in contact, and thus won their 
deep and lasting regard, as was shown in the last trib- 
utes age her. ise though kindly in her judgments, 
—_ ng uprightness but never condoning evil, she kept 
he moral atmosphere pure and uplifting by high social 
ideals. Loyal to her unmixed Puritan ancestry in rev- 
erence for the Sabbath and religious institutions, her 
life and character showed a remarkable balance of 
strength and sweetness. Given to hospitality in the 
largest sense, her home was the Mecca for kinsfolk 
from far and near,and always open for those engaged 
in the Master’s work, so that many ministers and mis- 
sionaries recall her genial hospitality with pleasure. 
Next to her family, left sorrowing in the home made 
sacred by the memories of many beautiful years (for, as 
daughter, sister, wife and mother, she was an acknowl- 
edged ideal) the church of which she became a member 
at twelve years of age had her ardent love and tender 
thought. Never was she too busy to plan or work for 
its welfare, and the golden dome of the home church 
will ever remind her townspeople of her interest in its 
material as well as spiritual welfare, while the lon; 
avenue of trees, planted last spring on a sunny road, 
shows her love for the old town of her forefathers and 
her wish to increase its attractions. 
passed into the larger life, in the thought of which her 
strong faith ever rested, her influence remains to bless 
and inspire the many who loved her. 


MRS. MARY STANLEY POST 

Mary Stanley, wife of Rev. Martin Post, died at Toms 
River, N. J., Sept. 19. Born Nov. 11, 1838, in Twins- 
burg, O.; graduated from The Western, Oxford, O., in 
1860; an efficient and beloved teacher in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., till her marriage in 1864, Mrs. Post entered on 
the duties of a pastor’s wife with characteristic energy 
and practical wisdom. Failure of health in a few years 
compelled her withdrawal from social and public func- 
tions, but with pen and by judicious counsel her useful- 
ness was unabated. 

In Sterling, Ill., Stockton, Cal., and in every other 
community in which her husband was fm meeds her quiet 
Christian life was radiant with cheerfulness, patience 
and courage. During years of severe bodily suffering 
she never doubted the love of the Heavenly Father. 
ne has gone to join her three children in the immortal 
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Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 


Organs 


“An instrument which possesses 
all the power and dignity of the 
Organ without the cumbersome 
and ‘ 














expensive aid of pipes.’— 
The late SrR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Costs less than any other instrument of 
equal capacity, and less to maintain ; 
while the Vocalion tone, produced by 
the employment of resonant chambers 
for qualifying the reed effect, has become 
celebrated for its exceptional Sweetness, 
Purity and Value. 


Fully illustrated catalogue with specifications 
upon request 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 
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An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula — 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, 
reduces the power of resistance to disease 
and the capacity for recovery, and de- 
velops into consumption. 

‘**A bunch appeared on the left side of my 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, and 
became a running sore. I went into a general 
decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and when I had taken six bottles my 
neck was healed, and I have never had any 
trouble of the kind since.’”” Mrs. K.T. SNyDER, 
Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 





Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temp!'e Place, Boston 


About Shoes 


FOR THE 


CHILDREN 


We have taken much pleasure and interest 
in having designed and made for us what we 
believe to be the very best Shoes for the little 
ones. Not only is the quality of unusual ex- 
cellence, but what has received the most care- 

| ful attention is the shape—which is the real 
source of comfort and satisfaction in all shoes. 
The Shepard Shoe is so constructed that it 
allows the development of the foot as nature 
intended. No discomfort or cramping of the 
toes when fitted by our experienced salesper- 
sons. Made with Goodyear welts, oak tanned 
soles, and of “‘true shape.’’ You have the 
best results of the shoemaker at reasonable 
| prices, ranging from 1.00 to 3.00 per pair, 
according to size and quality. Just received 
this week for Autumn, two new styles in the 
finest quality, called ‘‘ our custom grade.” 


2.28 
3.00 


| Children’s 8 to 11 
Misses’ 11! to 2 


‘Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 








and superior merit. 


BAY STATE FURNACES 


are all that we claim them to be—high grade goods of honest make 
Beware of so-called cheap Furnaces, of which 
the chief qualification is a tempting price. 





BOSTON 
55 Portland Street 





BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 














to hoid it. 


Adults’ asc. Youths’ sc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’, 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristies in irregutar tufts~eleahs bet 

This means much to cleanty persons—the uniy ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


the teeth. Hole in handle and hoo« 









FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BASHFORD, ALFRED E., to remain another year at 
Magnolia, lo. 

BLACKWELL, WM., to remain a third year at Mad- 
ison, Minn. 

BRODIE, ANDREW M., Hinsdale, IIl., to become 


secretary of the Illinois Home Miss. Soc. <Ac- 
cepts. 
BUNNELL, JOHN J., Mills, Okl., to Apache. Ac- 


cepts, and is at work, 

BURRILL, ARTHUR 8., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
to Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. 

CABLE, GEo. A., Minneapolis, Minn., to Absarokee, 


Mont. Accepts. 
CRAIG, TimotTHy C., Franconia, N. H., to Pena- 
cook. Accepts. 


DANIELS, CHAS. H., corresponding secretary of the 
American Board, to 8. Framingham, Mass. Ac- 
cepts, 

ELSESSER, PAUL, French Evangelical Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., to French Congregational Ch., Bos- 


ton. Accepts. 
ELSESSER, RENE, New York, N. Y., to French 
Evangelical Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. Accepts. 


ERSKINE, JOHN, of Chicago, to Linden, Tyrone 
and Deerfield, Mich. 

FULTON, Ros’? N., Hartford Sem., to 
Mass. 

GARDNER, NATHAN E., Hemingford, Neb., to Sil- 
ver Creek. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, 
N. H., accepts call to 8. Royalton, Vt. 

GRANTHAM, LEwis J., Crescent City, Ill, to Ash- 
kum. Accepts. 

HAUPTMANN, WM., Red Cloud, Neb., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Des Moines, Io., to Hudson, 
Mass. 

LUDLUM, HEADLEY 0O., 
Reno to his field. 

MACK, CHAs. A., First Ch., Fessenden, N. D., to 
Hawley, Minn. Accepts. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., to pastorate of Cherry Hill 
and Parkvale Chs., Omaha, Neb., where he has 
supplied for four months. Accepts for one year 
from Oct. 1. 

PAGE, JOHN, Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col. to Sa- 
lina, Kan. 

PHELPS, OSCAR A. (layman), to become pastor’s 
assistant at Center Ch., Hartford, Ct., with super- 
intendeney of Warburton Chapel. 

RULAN, FRED’K, Maynard, N. Y., to Wrentham, 
Mass. Accepts. 

SruMons, W. B., Onaga, Kan., to Newton. Accepts. 


Littleton, 


El Reno, Okl1., adds Ft. 
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SMITH, FRANK G., First Ch., Dubuque, Io., to 
Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago. Accepts, to begin 
Nov. 1. 

SmitTH, Ricn’p, Hobart, Ind., to Dongola, Ill. 
cepts. 

STOCKDALE, ALLEN A. (Meth.), Beachmont Ch., 
Revere, Mass., to Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

Stuart, IRVING W., Bangor Sem., has received 
and accepted call to Hartland, Vt., not Rev. L. B. 
Stuart as chronicled last week. 

SWERTFAGER, GEO. A., recently of Rutland, Vt., 
accepts call to Morris, Ill., not to Utica, N. Y., as 
previously announced, 

TALMADGE, ELLIortT F., associate pastor of Center 
Ch., Hartford, Ct., to become secretary of the Ct. 
S.S. Assn. Accepts. 

WaTson, JAs. J., to remain a third year at Sum- 
mer Hill, Il. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Wagner, S. D., to Frankfort. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WIMAN, GusTAF, Swed. Evan. Mission, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Swedish Chs., Rutland Center and Proc- 
tor, Vt. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., New England Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ll, to assistant pastorate of Center Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., and also to serve as instructor in 
Old Testament history at the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 

ZICKAFOOSE, FRANCIS A., Rock Rapids, Io., to 
Onawa. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


o. Elmwood Temple, Providence, 
R. 1., Oct. 9. Sermon, Rev. Geo. T. Ladd, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Woolley, L. 8. 
Woodworth, Frank J. Goodwin, Edward F. San- 
derson. 

BUELL, SETH H., Yale Sem., 0. Ravenna, Neb., Oct. 
6. Sermon, Rey. A. C. Townsend; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. E. Ricker, A. A. Cressman, J. D. 
Stewart, C. W. Preston, Jacob Flook. 

BUTLER, FRANK E., 7. 8. Hadley Falls, Mass., Oct. 
6. Sermon, Rey. W. E. Strong; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. L. Goodspeed, J. 8. Kirkham, 8S. A. 
Barrett, G. W. Love, G. W. Winch, A. B. Bassett, 
J. L. Kilbon, G. W. Fiske, W. H. Webb. 

ConREY, O. D., 0. as lay evangelist in connection 
with Bethlehem Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 30. 
Sermon, Pres. Geo. A. Gates; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. D. W. Bartlett, J. L. Maile, W. W. Dumm, 
G. J. Webster, W. F. Day. 

DALE, J. HAROLD, Andover Sem., o. Billerica, 
Mass., Oct. 7. Sermon, Dr. Geo. M. Ward; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Wolcott, W. A. Knight, 
F. 8. Hunnewell, W. H. Rollins, F. B. McAllister. 
Mr. W. R. Stewart of Andover Seminary and Dr, 
J. M. Greene. 


Ac- 


ABEL, GEO. F., 
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GARFIELD, “JOHN P., i. Enfield, Ct., Oct. 8. 
Sermon, Rev. R. H. Potter, Ph. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. F. English, W. W. Livingston, 
D. E. Jones, 0. W. Means, F. L. Garfield, 
A. R. Merriam, D. D., and C. H. Dayis. 

HALE, MorTON W., o. Sudbury, Vt., Oct. 6. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. H. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F B. Phelps, W. R. Curtis, C. N. Thomas, T. A. 
Carlson, B. Swift, S. M. Janes and 8. W. Phillips, 
D. D. 

NEwcoms, Epw. H., rec. p. North Ch., New- 
buryport, Mass., Oct. 1. Sermon, Rev. J. * 
Dingwell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Rich’d 
Wright, F. G. Alger, G. W. Tupper, J. 8. Wil- 
liamson, F. W. Barker, C. 8. Holton. 

Sr. CLARE, CHRISTOPHER CROCKER, Yale Sem., 
o. and i. Morrisville, Vt., Oct. 6. Sermon, Rev. 
E. M. Chapman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wm. 
Excell, E. G. French, Chas. 8. Hager, C. H. Merrill 
and Geo. N. Kellogg. 


Resignations 


AYERS, ALFRED W., Beemer, Neb. 

BARBOUR, THOS. W., Sleepy Eye, Minn., to take 
effect Nov. 1. 

BEALS, CuAs. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., to 
take effect Oct. 31. 

BRECK, CHAS. A., Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. 
Will study for a year at Harvard University. 

GoopwWIN, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, N. H- 

MACK, CHAS. A., First Ch., Fessenden, N. D. 

PLANT, GEO. E., Peshtigo, Wis. Unanimously re- 
quested to withdraw resignation. 

SHUMAN, HENRY A., Burwell, Neb. 

TAYLOR, HERBERT J., Lake Park, Minn., to take 


effect Oct. 31. 
Dismissions 


BLIss, ALFRED V,, Ludlow, Vt., Oct. 7. 


American Board Personals 


CLARK, ALDEN H., has received appointment to 
the Marathi Mission in India. He is a graduate 
of Amherst Coll. and a student in Union Sem. ; 
the son of Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia Univ. 

WHITCOMB, MARY S., the fiancée of Mr. Clark, has 
been appointed to the same mission. She is a 
graduate of Smith Coll., and has been studying 


Continued on page 557. 





When Tired Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A Tonic 
that permanenfdy benefits. 





























There’s One Range 
That's Always Good 


Glenwood 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Leading Dealers Sell Them as the Standard Range 
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FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


ATMANU JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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A WORK THAT HAS A REPUTATION ON TWO CONTINENTS 


HILPRECHT’S 


SIXTH 
EDITION 
READY 


EXPLORATIONS 
IN BIBLE LANDS 


. 


More elaborately and critically reviewed 
than any book published during the last 
twenty years. A suitable holiday present 
for pastor and S. S$. superintendent. 

A. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Chicago Churches on Union with Other Denomi- 
nations 
The Chicago Association held its semian- 
nual meeting with the Third Church, Oak 
Park, Oct. 6. The attendance was large— 
about 400. Much of the time was occupied 
in discussion of church activities. The as- 
sociation expressed its attitude on the pro- 
posed union of the three denominations in 
these words: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the 
movement looking to a union of the United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestants and Con- 
gregationalists, in one denomination, and we 
would express the hope that any adjustments 
of polity which may be necessary to this end, 
may be consummated at an early date. 


A New Pastor for Warren Avenue 

After waiting for more than a year to secure 
a@ successor to Dr. Fifield, the Warren Avenue 
Church is happy in Rev. Frank G. Smith’s ac- 
ceptance of their call. Mr. Smith is the popu- 
lar pastor of the First Church, Dubuque, Io., 
and he has found it difficult to withdraw from 
his work in that city. The field here is one of 
the most promising in the West. The church 
has had an almost phenomenal growth and 
with its present equipment, its entire freedom 
from debt, and the earnestness and enthu- 


siasm of its members, its growth in the future | 
ought to be far more rapid than it ever has | 


Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late POPE LEO Strongly 
Recommends the Use of 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In all Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis and Many 
Other Affections. 


been. 


Dowie’s Ability 

Little is now said in Chicago about the 
peculiar doctrines of Dr. Dowie, or about 
the gains he professes to be making in propa- 
gating them. But his extraordinary ability 
as a business man and as an organizer of 
great enterprises is almost universally ad- 
mitted. He has built a city with a population 
of nearly 10,000 from its foundations on the 
lake shore less than forty miles from Chi- 
cago and made it the center of his work. 
Neither liquor nor tobacco is sold within its 
limits. Only those are permitted to live in 
it who are willing to obey its laws, that is, 
to do what Dr. Dowie requires. To his 
wealth there is apparently no limit. A tenth 
of every income is demanded for the church. 
What this amounts to it is impossible even 
to conjecture; enough, with what has been 
expended by those who accept Dr. Dowie as 
a leader, to build up a city and to provide for 
the prompt payment of all debts. At present 
interest is directed to the proposed invasion 
of New York and the establishment of a 
second Zion on the Atlantic coast, to be fol- 
lowed in due time with a third Zion on the 
Pacific coast. The doctor will be accompanied 
on his journey East by 3,000 of his followers. 
They will go as a well-disciplined army. In 
themselves they will furnish an immense con- 
gregation. Add the certainty that there are 
as many people in New York as in Chicago 
who are ready to yield to Dr. Dowie, and his 
success there seems assured. 


Dismissed for Insubordination 

The colonel of the First Regiment proposes 
to settle the matter of difference between 
unionized musicians and those serving the 
United States by dismissing the band alto- 
gether. Probably the colonels of other regi- 
ments will do the same. The refusal of these 
musicians to play if. the marine band was 
employed is held to be a breach of contract 
as well as disobedience of orders. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians says that is a 
violation of their rules to have any part in 
any function in which bands of enlisted men 
are employed. By their action in connection 
with the Chicago centennial the bands here 
have cut themselves off from very profitable 
sources of income. 


A Hopeful Outlook 
Sunday, Sept. 20, the Leavitt Street people 
met in a renovated church edifice, rejoicing 


in the fact that all their debts had been paid 
and money pledged to meet all expenses con- 
nected with cleaning and redecorating the 
audience room and the chapel. Trustees and 
pastor feel that the church has reached a turn- 
ing point in its history. It is now free to 
pursue its appropriate work, to enlarge its 
plans for usefulness, and to assume a larger 
share in the benevolence of the denomination. 
This advance has been accomplished under 
the leadership of Rev. Mr. Guild, whose success 
here has commended him to other congrega- 
tions now seeking his services. 


Pilgrim Church 

Of this church, one of the largest of our 
order in the Chicago Association, little is said 
in our papers. Its growth has been steady 
and constant for many years. 
tions are always large, in the evening filling 
the house to overflowing. At present the 
pastor, Dr. F. E. Hopkins, is giving a course 
of evening lectures on Idylls of the King. 
Under his inspiring leadership this church 
has also paid off its mortgage and is in a con- 
dition financially to gird itself for great under- 
takings. 

Chicago, Oct. 10. FRANKLIN. 

The Tabard Inn Company has just been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $3,000,000, 








The congrega- | 
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Who is 
MAcBETH ? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 
lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


OPIUM B23 


elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 





Dr. LAPPONI, who was Physician in Ordinary to POPE LEO Xill. has been 
Appointed to Act in the Same Capacity to POPE PIUS X. 
His Endorsement Carries the Weight of an Eminent 
and Widely Recognized Authority. 


Following is Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial 
as Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water, placed in commerce under the name of LITHIA 
WATER and am glad to be able to attést that, by its richness of composition of 
lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular 
Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal 
Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all 
the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio- 
sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

(Signed) Pror. G1usEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratellt) 
in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. 
: Testimonials which defy all imputation or 
question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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ing houses of worship. 


North Dakota Association 


Our clans gathered at Carrington, Sept. 29, in the 
heart of our largest conference. Here in James- 
town Conference and in two new ones to the west 
we see the push and enthusiasm of home missionary 
work. Sixteen new churches, seven or eight church 
buildings, a large number of Sunday schools organ- 
ized and much selt-denying labor by missionaries 
were reported by Superintendents Powell and Stick- 
ney. It is doubtful whether there is any district in 
the country where a little money goes farther than 
in this growing section of the state. To two home 
missionaries sorely tried and prevented from com- 
ing to our gathering the association sent expressions 
of sympathy and an offering of money. 

Papers or addresses were given by Mr. E. T. Cur- 
tis, formerly principal of the Fargo College prepara- 
tory department, upon the Kind of a Minister 
Needed for the Times; on Jonathan Edwards, by 
Rey. G. B. Barnes, who illustrated the greatness of 
this prince in our Israel; by Rey. C. A. Mack, mod- 


missionaries of our church. 


states and invest here. 
more Americans. 
been formed recently. 
methods of 


settlers. By improved 


culture is moving westward. 


ary and educational interest. J. H. M. 


Burgess. 
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Dr. W. A. Rice made a 
strong appeal for help for our veteran ministers and 


Population is coming rapidly to North Dakota; 
people leave their high-priced lands in the older 
Some foreigners come, but 
In the Northwest, about Minot, 
are many new settlers and a score of churches have 
In the central part of the 
state, about Bismarck, lands are being secured by 
husbandry, 
through which moisture is conserved, possibly by a 
gradual westward movement of the rain belt, agri- 


Hence, North Dakota with its g owing population, 
now estimated at‘500,000, possesses much mission- 


But it’s the way of a man never to know 
who loves him most till it’s too late.—Gelett 





erator of the association, on John Wesley; by Pres- 
ident Morley on Educational Ideals, showing what 
the college aims to give its graduates and pleading 
for time in the making of character, whether men- | 
tal or moral. He deprecated the haste of young 
men to finish study and get to work to earn money. 
As to education: Fargo College reported a large 
Freshman Class, buildings crowded ; recitations held 
in dwéiling houses and the musie department sent 
down town for accommodations; all this to the great 
detriment of a growing work. There is steady im- 
provement in the quality of teaching as well as in 


To California 


You have thought of spending the 
winter in California for a long while, 
but vou have told yourself that you did 
not have the time, that the expense 
was (oo great, that the trip was .too 
long and uncomfortable. 

; ? : al If you can take or make time this 
Conference is locating a winter, we can take care of the remain- 
Rockford, a site and : der of the proposition. 

A iy Listen! Every week we have per- 
, ptt . ee bisks mae sonallv conducted tourist_excursions 
committee was appointed to consider the educa- | % te California from Boston, Buttalo, Chi- 
tional needs of other sections and confer with the | Hg cago and St. Louis. All of them go 
people as to planting academies. gh Colorado, passing the grand 


throug 

Rey. C. N. Sinnett, in a humorous poem, described a pst ct Toke Cites The ts 

North Dakota’s debt to New England, and Rey. 
C,H. Phillips reviewed favorably The Religion of a 
Mature Mind. 

Dr. C. H. Richards made his first visit as Secre- 
tary of our Church Building Society and spoke upon 
Congregationalism, its faith, fellowship and free- 
dom, as well as upon his special topic. North Da. 
kota has over fifty Congregational churches need- 


numbers. Jamestown 
Christian academy at New 
+20,000 in money being promised by the town. 





the mosi interesting, comfortable and 
economical way of going. 


Burlington 


Two interesting publi- 
cations about California 
free on request. 

P, 8, EUSTIS, Pass'r Traffic Mgr. 
CHICAGO 63 
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20‘ Century. Limi 
An urgent situation requiring your immediate presence in Ne 
York or Chicago can best be met by use of the “20th Century 
Limited.” A little superior to any train in America, and particularly ¥ 
ahead in point of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but 
may be used with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of 
fast service with comfort. Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 hours 


Over the Lake Shore & MicHfican Seuthern and New York Central Roads. 
Provides every convenience found in leading hotels. 


A BEAUTIPUL PICTU®E. —PFor 50 cents (money or postage) undersigned 
will send a fine colored picture of this great train, set in a charwing landscape, pro- 
nounced by persons who have examined itas the finest train view ever issued; 
suitable for framine. 

1 or” Bo. k of Trains "’ or travel information address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


20 Hour Trains 






















For Busy People 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals intending to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


TO CROSS THE CONTINENT 
WITHOUT CHANCE OF CARS. 
A Train of Elegant Vestibuled Sleeping and 
peee Save will leave Boston NOVEMBER 


Arrive in SOUTHERN CALIFCRNIA Saturday, NOV. 21. 


Passenvers will be allowed to use regular 





tickets cither one way or round trip at the 





regular rates. 
—_—<—<—<—_————— 


Our reguiar excursion tickets cover every onpanee of 
travel both ways, and give the holders entire freedom 
on the Pacific Coast. 

On the same date, Noy. 17, a party leaves Boston for 
a tour of 39 days under special escort. 

ADDITIONAL CALIFORNIA Tours December 15 and 
in January, February. March and April. 

TOURS TO MEXICO Ja. 21 and Feb. 11. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp 01d South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted 


Limited — 
leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 
Nwé9 


CANCER== 
CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are. 
& painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wundertful things are 

ing done. Gives instant relief from pain. Ad- 

ress Dr. B, F. BYE, 300 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis,lud- 
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How to Be Cured. | 


WITHOUT PAIN. 


Don’t wait until you are a helpless in- 
valid, for a seemingly simple case of 
hemorrhoids or piles may, if neglected, 
rapidly lead to worse. The unnatural 
formations become tumorous and perma- 
nent, and the inflammation grows until 
abscesses form; the disease burrows into 
the’ tissues, forming tubular growths 
which discharge pus; cancerous condi- | 
tions and general gangrenous degenera- 
tion appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any 
stage, is something to soothe this inflam- 
mation, reduce the swelling and disten- 
sion, and at the same time restore the 
diseased parts to normal condition. 
These three things are accomplished per- 
fectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearful irritation. 

**T began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
in order to make sure of a cure bought | 
five packages; for the past six weeks I | 
have not been troubled in the least, and | 
I had been bothered for thirty-five years, 
and had spent more than fifty dollars for 
different remedies; this is the first per- | 
manent help I have had, and no one could 
feel more grateful than I do.” L. M. 
Williams, Conneaut, O. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists | 
generally for fifty cents a package, and 
we urge all sufferers to write Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for their val- 
uable little book describing the cause 
and cure of piles. ea 





College 

Trustees, | 
Trustees | 
of Estates. 


soth should communicate with me and 
learn of my gilt-edged, rock-ribbed six 
per cent. net farm mortgages. Safe as 
government bonds and us solid as the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

I invite the most hard-headed, rigid in- 
vestigation of both myself and these mort- 
LAges. 

I have been in this business for 18 years 
and never lost a cent for a customer and 
never foreclosed a mortgage. I collect all 
principal and interest without charge and 
remit in New York exchange. Write to 
me for further information. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
Investment Banker, Lisbon, N. D. 
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WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
We examine every 


To NET Oe 


every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now havdling western mortvages has 
hat more experience, We give vouthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 
hand has never su . Hiuhest references, 
Write for circulars and tull information free, 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence. Kan, 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Sound, conservative 
first mo:tyayes on 
improved realty. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


| MANCHESTER, 





New York BOSTON Chicago 


Record of the Week 


Continued from page 554.) 
social settlement questions in New York city. 
She is the daughter of Mr. William W. Whitcomb 
of Boston. 


Spiritual Activity 


MAXVILLE, ONT., Rey. J. T. Daley, pastor. Three 
hew members at last communion; fifteen others 
prepared for next month. Special meetings to be 
held. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Plymouth Ch., Rev. Archibald 
McCord, pastor, added 51 new members during 
the past year. 
been organized among the young people. 

SCRANTON, PA., Plymouth Ch., Rev. 
phreys, pastor. Within the year 83 have united 
with the chureh, 71 on confession. A_ psstor’s 
class trains recent accessions to the church in the 
Bible and Christian life and work. 


T. A. Hum- | 
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Table China and Glass 


Intending buyers will find an ex- 


| tensive stock to choose from in 


Classes for Christian culture have 


The mission | 


Sunday school on Sherman’ Avenue enrolls with | 
| Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 


the chureh school over 500 pupils. 


Anniversaries 
Le RAyYsviLuE, PA., Rev. Magee Pratt, minister. 
Centennial of organization of church by mission- 
aries from Hartford, Ct., Oct. 10, 11. 
WeEsT TORRINGTON, CT.—Fourth of pastorate of 
Rev. T. C. Richards celebrated Oct. 4 by inaugu- 
rating Men’s League. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


FRANKLIN, C?T.—By will of Miss Lydia Lathrop: 
First Ch., $3,000; A. B. C. F. M., A. M. A. and 
C. H. M.S., about $2,500 each. 

N. H. 
church at Dunbarton, $1,000; the Woman's Aid 
and Relief Soc., Eliot Hospital and 
Home, $10,000 each. 
tees of an estate estimated at $200,000. 

OBERLIN, ©.—President King announces that a 
friend whose name for the present is withheld has 
give n $25,000 toward the half million endowment 
fund for which the seminary is working. 


By will of Chas. Chase: | 


Children’s | 
These are residuary lega- | 


Salad Sets 


(35 up to $150) 


Ice Cream Sets 


(33 up to #75) 


Oyster Plates 


(33 up to P90 doz.) 


Dinner Sets 


(28 up to BR800) 
Pudding Sets 
(#2 up to 
Fish Sets 


(45 up to $120) 


20) 


Also single dozens of high-class China Plates 
for course dinners; also 


Ramikins, all values, 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Paris Café Entrée Dishes. 
Covered Gorgonzola Dishes. 
Fire Proof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 
In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) 
an Extensive Exhibit of 


Fine Table Glassware 


Roemers, Sorbets, Creme de Menthes, 
dials, Lemonades, Champagnes, Hocks, 
Decanters, Carafes, Ete. 


Cor- 


Pitchers from the 
Over 600 kinds to 


Rare and odd China 
ordinary up to the costly. 
choose from. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen an 


| extensive exhibit of things adapted to Wedding 


| SANBORNTON, N. H.—By will of Hannah P. Taylor | 


the chureh there receives $400 and North Ch. | 


#200. Also, to Sanbornton Ch., eight memorial 
windows, gifts of individuals in memory of Nathan 
and Abigail E. Taylor, the Perkins and Sanborn 


families, the Lanes, J. Burley Osgood, Sam’l and | 


Martha A. Thompson, Deacon Joseph and Judith 
L. Emery, Jona. M. and Huldah L. Taylor, and 


May Louise Currier; two stained glass windows | 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


from the Sunday school and C. E. Soe., marked 
with monogram of each; silver collection plates 
from Miss Lucy E. Osgood, resident, and Mrs. 
Mary (Osgood) Bates, New York city. 


Material Gain 


AGAWAM, MASS.- 


building, costing $2,200, and providing choir 


Extensive additions to the chureh | 


rooms, chapel, parlor, kitehen and various class- 


rooms and a commedious porch. 

BEREA, O., Rev. J. J. Shingler, pastor. Building 
extensively remodeled, New tower and main en- 
trance erected, auditorium frescoed and floor in 
clined and newly carpeted. Electric lights, curved 
pews and new pulpit furniture installed. Balance 
of the repair fund, about $1,000, will probably be 
spent on the Sunday school room. 

CHELSEA, Micu.—Interior of building elaborately 
decorated and reearpeted at a cost of #750. 


Corurr, MAss., Rey. A. R. Atwood, pastor. Five 


new maps, 5) x 3) feet, 1902 survey of Palestine | 


presented to Sunday school on Rally Day. 


CRANSTON, R. 1., Edgewood Ch., Rey. A. S. Hawkes, } 


pastor, graded and concreted grounds about its 

new building. 

be installed. 

Dawson Ciry, YUKON, Presh., with its $40,000 
house of worship and $10,000 parsonage has just 
purehased a $10,000 organ, which was dedicated 
with two recitals by Wm. C. Karl of New York, 
who was imported for the purpose. 

FRIENDSHIP, N. Y., is building a parsonage on lot 
given by Mrs. Harriet I. Rice. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Park Ave. Ch., is engaged 
on £10,000 addition to its plant. Labor troubles 
are delaying the work somewhat. 

NORTH BARNSTEAD, N. H., pastorless, received 
from Mr. M. V. B. Nutter money for carpets for 
pews, and with the aid of summer visitors will 
make other improvements. 

PHILADEPHIA, Pa., Snyder Ave. Ch., laid the cor- 
ner stone of a new edifice Sept. 20. Sermon by 
Dr. C. H. Richards. 

DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 

A tonic palmetto medicine that relieves immedi- 
ately and absolutely cures every case of Indiges- 
tion, Flatuleney, Constipation and Catarrh of the 
Mucous Membranes to stay cured, Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine is a specific for Kidney and Liver Con- 
gestion and Inflammation of Bladder. 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who writes for it. 

Simply send your name and address by letter or 
postal card to Drake Formula Company, Lake and 
Jearborn Streets, Chicago, Il. 





Extra heating apparatus room to | 


Gifts, and in the Lamp Department (gallery) 
are attractive designs of all grades, from low 
cost to the costly ones. 

Every price marked in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if we know 
it. Inspection invited. 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street cars marked “ Federal Street” be 


taken from either railway station. 


DONT 
Crate Your lingers Of 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient — Most economical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Natmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds, 


If It’s ‘' Slade’s"’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


may 
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Giving Older Boys a Chance 


BY REV. L. B. GOODRICH, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Summer camps of small boys, in care of a 
pastor with competent helpers, are common. 
This is a sketch of a similar outing with boys 
of larger growth, the helpers being left at 
home. The motive was the desire to recog- 
nize the loyalty of a company of young men 
to the church services and organizations. 

Through the kindness of Rev. Daniel Mer- 
riman, D. D., they camped in a secluded nook 
on his beautiful estate in Intervale, N. H. 
From this point tramping trips were taken 
in various directions. The boys climbed Kear- 
sage and, immersed in driving mist, solemnly 
debated whether there were really any moun- 
tains in New Hampshire. Certainly none 
were in sight. Their skepticism was _ re- 
moved when they passed a memorable night 
in the scrub spruce on the top of Chocorua, 
with stars for lamps, drifting clouds for 
blankets and a gale of wind as a minor attac- 
tion. The boys enjoyed their hardships and 
from their nests 3,500 feet above the sea 
watched the glories of their first sunrise from 
a mountain top. With haversacks well filled 
and blanket rolls over their shoulders, they 
tramped into Tuckerman’s Ravine, to the 
open-faced camp by Hermit Lake, where 
they slept on beds of balsam before the warm- 
ing fire. Next morning they made their way 
to the head of the ravine, saw the Snow Arch, 
snowballed-on July 8, picked bluets, violets, 
twin flowers and Alpine daisies, and scrambled 
up the walls of the ravine to the summit of 
Mount Washington, where they enjoyed one 
of the best views of the season. 

The boys varied in age from sixteen to 
twenty-one. They were away twelve days. 
They did their own work. The trip, includ- 
ing car fare, cost $15 each. As to food, they 
lived well on a little less than fifty cents a 
day. One boy gained ten pounds. They 
needed no watching. The pastor was simply 
general assistant and guide. He believes— 
and so do the boys—that a camping outfit is 
a legitimate part of a church plant. 





ORIGIN 


Of a Famous Human Food. 


The story of great discoveries or inventions 
is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found himself 
hampered by lack of bodily strength and vigor 
and could not carry out the plans and enter- 
prises he knew how to conduct was led to 
study various foods and their effects upon the 
human system. In other words, before he 
could carry out his plans he had to find a food 
that would carry him along and renew his 
physical and mental strength. 

He knew that a food that was a brain and 
nerve builder (rather than a mere fat maker) 
was universally neeied. He knew that meat 
with the average man does not accomplish the 
desired results. He knew that the soft gray 
substance in brain and nerve centers is made 
from Albumen and Phosphate of Potash ob- 
tained from food. Then he started to solve 
the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. Grape- 
Nuts contain the brain and nerve building 
food elements in condition for easy digestion. 
The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is eas- 
ily seen in a marked sturdiness and activity 
of the brain and nervous system, making it a 
pleasure for one to carry on the daily duties 
without fatigue or exhaustion. The food is in 
no sense a stimulant, but is simply food which 
renews and replaces the daily waste of brain 
and nerves. 

Its flavor is charming, and being fully and 
thoroughly cooked at the factory it is served 
instantly with cream. 

The signature of the brain worker spoken 
of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on each genuine 
package of Grape-Nuts. 

Look in each package for a copy of .the 
famous little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





The Nashua Watchtower 


Two changes of pastorate in this section are to 
be noted. First, the installation of Rev. H. R. 
McCartney at Goffstown. After a creditable service 
at West Stewartstown Mr. McCartney comes to 
Goffstown under favorable auspices. The people 
were not only unanimous in calling him, but work 
enthusiastically under his lead. His rare scholar- 
ship and frank, genuine bearing delighted the coun- 
cil and have profoundly impressed the chureh and 
parish. Mr. McCartney is a worthy successor of a 
line of excellent pastors. 

Another change oecurs in connection with the 
removal of Rev. John Reid of Greenville to South 
Main Street Church, Manchester. He expects to be 
installed toward the close of this month. Mr. Reid 
has made a fine record in Greenville both in pul- 
pit and pastoral work during four fruitful years. 
Neighboring ministers are glad to keep him in 
Hillsboro County. 

Turning to another part of the state, we note the 
change in the order of religious observance in Dart- 
mouth College. The afternoon vesper service, con- 
ducted by the president, is, as heretofore, compul- 
sory; but attendance upon the morning service in 
chureh is voluntary. The board of preachers, com- 
prising some of the most gifted ministers of the 
country, Whom the students will esteem it a privi- 
lege to hear, continues for the present. It is under- 
stood, however, that the church is to be on the out- 
look for the right man to become college pastor. 
The monthly observance of the Lord’s Supper in 
Rollins Chapel is to be conducted by the president, 
and will be open to students and faculty. Students 
will assist in distributing the elements at the Sup- 
per. A Sunday lectureship on the Bilble will be 
established, in charge of a scholarly Bible inter- 
preter. These features, together with the Y. M. 
Cc. A. work under the leadership of a spiritually 
strong and popular graduate of the last class, will 
bring to the front the religious forces of the college. 

The change as to church attendance is made witha 
distinct view to increasing religious activities. 
president said in his opening address: * This action 
has not been taken as a concession. No demands 
or requests have been made for it. 
taken with a view to negative results. 
tive has come from religious men in the interest of 
personal religion and with view to positive results.” 
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The | 


Nor has it been | 
The initia- | 


It is the prayer of our churches that Dartmouth, 
as in the past, will never lack spiritual force, and | 


we have reason to believe that the coming year will 
be full of encouragement along this Ine. in Ri 


Two Dedications 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH OF FRANKLIN 


The chureb originally built in 1820, remodeled. in 
1839 and partially destroyed by fire Dee. 7, 1902, 
has been rebuilt at a cost of nearly $7,000, and 
was dedicated, Sept. 24, without debt. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Bliss 
and W. A. Hadley, former pastors, by Rey. 
E. W. Bishop, and a dedicatory prayer by Rey. 
D. P. Hateh, the present pastor. 





17 October 1908 


IS YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE? 


There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 
ploying a Substitute to Do its Work. 


There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case of 
one’s stomach. There is no question but 
that some stomachs will stand a great 
deal more wear and tear and abuse than 
others, but they all have their limit and 
when that limit is reached, the stomach 
must be reckoned with as sure as fate. 
The best way and reaHy the only effective 
way to treat your stomacl when it rebels 
is to employ a substitute to do its work. 
This will give the weakened and worn-out 
organ an opportunity to rest and regain 
its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or shift 
of workmen relieves another. They actu- 
ally digest the food in just the same man- 
ner and just the same time as the diges- 
tive fluids of a sound stomach do. In 
fact, when dissolved in the stomach, they 
are digestive fluids for they contain ex- 
actly the same constituents and elements 
as the gastric juice and other digestive 
fluids of the stomach. No matter what 
the condition of the stomach is, their 
work is just the same. They work in 
their own natural way without regard to 
surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored 
and renewed by Nature and the rest of 
the human body does not suffer in the 
least by reason of its failure to perform 
its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘‘I suffered the 
pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. I tried 
every known remedy with indifferent re- 
sults until I was told of the remarkable 
cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
bought a box, began taking them and for- 
got I had astomach. Three boxes cured 
me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever for a year and have an appetite 
like a harvest hand and can eat anythin 
that is set before me without fear of ba 
results.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. The 
druggist never fails to have them in stock 
because the demand for them is so great 
and so pronounced that he cannot afford 
to be without them. People who could 


| not get them of one druggist would go to 


The exterior closely resembles the old chureh, | 


but the interior is handsomely fitted up with finish 
of Southern pine, the walls of the auditorium fres- 
coed with a delicate buff shading to a light green 
to correspond with the prevailing tint of the steel 
ceiling. 
with oak circular pews seating 350. 
ment of windows the gallery, formerly open, can be 
made a separate room if desired. The nine win- 


It is fitted with electric lights and furnished | 
By anarrange- | 


dows of beautifully stained glass are gifts of indi- | 
viduals in memory of former worshipers, including | 
Daniel Webster, whose home church it was, and | 


Judge G. W. Nesmith. With vestibule, pastor’s 
room, hew carpet and furnace, a renovated and 
redecorated organ, the equipmeut is complete, mak- 
ing a model house of worship, an ample reward for 
the personal sacrifices it embodies. 


LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WAKEFIELD 


This is a gift of Hon. Seth Low, mayor of New 
York, in memory of his mother, who was a native of 
the town and had for it a great affection. The two- 
story building has a white dome, is of colonial de- 
sign, with underpinning of Conway granite, interior 
finished in rough plaster tinted green and buff, and 
a shelving capacity for 12,000 volumes. The ded- 
ication exereises were interesting, with addresses 


Continued on page 559. 





another and would get in the habit of 
buying their other drugs there as well as 
their Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians. It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 

sites which cause these diseases. 

Take no substitute and see that 


every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Qf Chatetanatt 


rational treat- 
FREE {Ractins the pron a 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


PrUNeRAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 558.) 


by the donor, Rey. A. H. Thompson, a former pas- 
tor, Rev. G. A: Foss, the present pastor, and a 
poem by Dr. A. P. Chesley of Concord. 
N.:F.0. 
In Coos County 

Coos Conference held its annual meeting Oct. 6, 7, 
at Lancaster. It was welcomed with hearty greet- 
ings by the church people and with a radiant dis- 
play of autumnal hues by opulent nature. The 
mountains to the east, and those westward in Ver- 
mont, glowed with sunset tints. 

The representatives of the churches reported 
progress or hopeful indications. At Dalton, a de- 
clining town back among the hills, the pastor holds 
services in outlying schoolhouses. On the border 
of Canada, West Stewartstown, notwithstanding 
the recent removal of its pastor, rejoices in in- 
creased membership. The Sunday school is in 
better condition than for twenty-five years. A new 
pastor has. been engaged, Rev. Arthur Titcomb of 
Saxonville, Mass., who is to come Nov. 15. Beth- 
lehem church has advanced financially, improve- 
ments having been made and $100 paid on the par- 
sonage debt. Contributions for missions from the 
young people have increased. Pastor’s classes for 
young people and for men are a feature here. 

At Gorham, where a year ago the removal of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad car-shops caused much dis- 
couragement, and for a time the closing of the 
sanctuary, the church, under the leadership of Rev. 
L. W. Morey, is taking new heart of hope. Seven 
members have been received, a Junior Endeavor 
Society of thirty-nine has been organized, and 
money has been subscribed to renovate the house 
of worship in the spring. In the aggressive church 
at Berlin the latest development is a Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club of over eighty, most of them not 
heretofore connected with any church. Its pur- 
pose is to sustain a Sunday evening service espe- 
cially acceptable to men. 

Though the “north country” is somewhat de- 
tached, being wedged in between the White Moun 
tains and Canada, the Connecticut River and the 
Maine woods, yet the reports of the reading of the 
pastors did not indicate lack of touch with the world 
of thought. Such authors as Harnack, James, Me- 
Connell, Peabody and Smyth were the leading ones 
favored. At the same time, the chief themes in 
their preaching were either evangelistic or based 
on the cardinal doctrines of the faith. 

The most noteworthy address at the conference 
was the presentation of the work of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society by Secretary Boyn- 
ton. 

The church at Berlin was received to membership 


on dismission from Oxford Conference, Maine. 
WwW. Fo. 








JUST ONE A DAY 


How the Coffee Crank Compromises 
His Health. 


Some people say: ‘‘ Coffee don’t hurt me” 
and then add: ‘* Anyway I only drink one 
~ a day.” 

f coffee really don’t hurt why not drink 
more? There is but one answer and that is 
coffee does hurt them and they know it. When 
they drink it once a day they compromise with 
theirenemy. There are people whom one cup 
of coffee a day will put in bed, if the habit be 
continued. 

** Although warned by physicians to let cof- 
fee alone I have always been so fond of it that 
I continued to use it,”’ confesses an Ohio lady. 
**T compromised with myself and drank just 
one cup every morning until about six weeks 


ago. 
** All the time I was drinking coffee I had 
heart trouble that grew steadily worse and 


finally | had such alarming sensations in my | 


head (sometimes causing me to fall down) that 
I at last took my doctor’s advice and quit 
— and began to use Postum Coffee in its 


ace. 
Pi The results have been all that the doctor 
hoped, for I have not only lost my craving for 
coffee and enjoy my good Postum just as well, 
but my heart trouble has ceased and I have no 
more dizzy spells in my head. I feel better in 
every way and consider myself a very fortu- 
nate woman to have found the truth about 
Postum.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 
Look in each page for a copy of the 
famous little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 





| of the city speaks in these words. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 18, Sunday. To Ephesus.—Rer. 2: 1-7. 

These churches were small bodies of a few 
hundred at most in the midst of great heathen 
populations of idolaters. The angel is a per- 
sonification of the individual spirit and life of 
the church, hardly the pastor. Ephesus was 
the metropolis. Its church went back to 
Paul’s missionary visits. It had patience and 
purity of doctrine, but not enthusiasm. Note 
that Christ speaks of this loss of enthusiasm 
as a fall, the tendency of which was to ex- 
tinction of influence. Enthusiasm is the dy- 
namo which transforms energy and patience 
into light. When the light of joy and zeal die 
in a church and its members cease to have a 
message they lose the respect of the commu- 
nity. The question we ought to ask and which 
the community will certainly ask is the same 
with a change of the personal pronoun: ‘* Have 
we (they) anything to give?”’ 

Oct. 19. Smyrna.—Rev,. 2: 8-11. 

Smyrna was the prosperous city, the ally of 
Rome, the seat of commerce. But the real 
wealth and glory of the church in Smyrna was 
according to Christ’s word: ‘* Blessed are ye 
poor.” Tribulation and poverty and persecu- 
tion are a little price to pay for the unqualified 
praise of Christ. Modern scholarship has 
shown how apposite even the slight allusions 
of these messages are to the history of the cit- 
ies and the churches. Note that Christ dees 
not promise an immediate cessation of trial. 
The reward of faithful endurance is a richer 
life.’ Note the ‘‘second death’? which may 
hurt where it cannot destroy. 

Oct. 20. Pergamus.—Rev. 2: 12-17. 

This was the ancient capital of Asia and at 
this time the chief center of Roman power. It 
was by refusing to burn incense to the empe- 
ror that Christians first came into direct con- 
flict with authority. Satan’s seat is the pres- 
ence of this worship, refusal of which had 
sent Antipas to his death. The Nicolaitans 
taught Christian freedom so as to open a door 
for immorality. Pergamus was a Gentile 
church, and the temptation of half-hearted 
members was to conform to idolatrous prac- 
tices which touched the common acts of life. 
Oct. 21. Thyatira.—Rer. 2: 18-28. 

Christ offers responsibility as a reward. Its 
condition-precedent is overcoming. Self-mas- 
tery must precede the care of others. Here too 
the leaven of conformity to the habits of an 
evil world had done its work and the church 
had not purified itself by casting out the leader. 
Oct. 22. Sardis.—Rer. 3: 1-6. 

Personal knowledge of the history and life 
The decay 
of ancient importance corresponded to a de- 
cay of spiritual life. Yet note that ‘even in 
Sardis ’’ there were those who had been faith- 
ful, and the promise for overcoming is espe- 
cially rich and full. 

Oct. 23. Philadelphia.—Rev. 3: 7-13. 

With what knowledge and cordiality does 
the Master praise! Note the blessing—an 
open door. Blessed indeed is the church 
which desires a larger opportunity and the 
man who cries, ‘* Here am IJ, send me.’”’ Yet 
here too the charge to watch is needful. 
Those who have kept the word of God’s pa- 
tience must keep it to the end. 

Oct. 24.. Laodicea.—Rer. 3: 14-22. 

Laodicea was a city of large financial deal- 
ings, of banks and bankers. It trusted in its 
wealth. Like a breath from heaven comes 
the overturning judgment which tells that in 
the eyes of Christ its wealthy church was 
poor. Christianity taken as a matter of course 
ceases to be Christianity. This picture of 
Christ at the door knocking and waiting to be 
asked to enter was spoken to the least hope- 
ful church of seven. Christ is always ready, 
always longing for our return. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it Is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug.at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and pay 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 
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Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “ SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 

Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 
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|* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 








The 
Thirty Years of 
Experience 


in the construction of writing 
machines, which are behind 
the Remington Typewriter, 











mean everything to the purchaser. 
He knows that he is getting a 
reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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These brands are unrivaled, and from their lasting worth have long 
been known as “Silber Plate that Wears.’’ The genuine Spoons, 
Forks, etc., bear the complete trade-mark : 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


This make has been on the market for nearly sixty years, steadily gain- 
ing in the character of designs, finish, and general popularity, but the 
best of all, the good old *“*Rogers’’ quality, first exhibited by this 
brand, has been maintained, and has made the **1847 Rogers Bros.’ 
the most famous of all silverware. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘ J-65 ’’ Made by 


% MERIOCN BRITANNIA CO, «International Silver Co. Successor) Meriden, Conn. 



























For a Better Sunday School 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School 


By E. D. Burron and SHAILER MATHEWS 





208 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10. 





Two Text-books to be Used in Connection with 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 


By E. D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


300 pp., Svo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00, 


Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER 


162 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00, 





A descript ve circular of these books will be sent on application 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











A New 


Christmas Bazaars 


ad 


This is the time of the year to make 
money, when every Church Bazaar ought to 
be a success. 

We have a plan which comes as a real 
boon to the weary church worker who has 
exhausted all the novelties. It has also general 
popularity, practicality and profit to commend it, 
and no outlay is required to start it. It can 
be utilized in connection with an ordinary 
bazaar, or may be expanded to cover the 
whole evening’s entertainment and sale. 

We will gladly send full particulars to any 
one who is interested. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ CO. 


34 Union Square, New York 


Feature 


Oo 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, New Yerk. 
Gentlemen : 
Kindly send me full particulars in regard to ycur Church 
Bazaar cffer. 


Department No. 6 














